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THE LAST SIXPEKCK 

" SUFFEB THE UTTIJ; CHILDB8N TO COME TO ME." 

UR atoiy is 

about a little 

boy who died 

six years ago. 

; From early 

f chUdliood he 

' evinced deep 

!" interest in the 

' cause of Mia- 

sions, which 

was strength- 

eaed by his 

m stories ftora 

from the best 

ten would tears 

while she read 

' of the cross. 

would say to 

jot spare your 

pennies to help to send Missionaries to the poor Utile 

black children in heathen lands 1" He would eagerly 

answer, "Yes." He not merely promised, but prao- 



2 THB LAST SIXPENCE. 

tised. When money was given to him as a reward, 
part of it always found its way into the Missionary- 
box. In the Yorkshire village near which he lived 
there is an annual Missionary Meeting held in the 
parish church. Before the eventful day arrived great 
was the anxiety manifested by George as to the con- 
tents of the box : he would raise it in his hands, test 
its weight, and say, " I wonder how much it will con- 
tain : I fear not so much as it did last year." After 
its return from the Meeting he was generally the first 
contributor for the forthcoming year. 

One day, after searching every pocket, he turned to 
his mother, with a beautiful smile on his countenance, 
and said, ^ Here, mother, take it, it is my last six- 
pence : put in the . Missionary-box." And it proved 
to be his last. In a few days after this he sickened 
and died; and the youthful Missionary of twelve 
years went to dwell with the redeemed above, where, 
around the throne of God, thousands of children 
stand. 

The mother of Q^otgjt still keeps her Missionary- 
box: her interest ia it is deeper than ever, while 
she remembers her dai&g child gave his last six- 
pence to it ; and year by year, as the box is made up 
for the Meeting, contributions for the absent one are 
deposited in it. 

Dear readers, will you not imitate the example of 
George, and give, not only your pence, but yoiu: six- 
pences, to the cause of the Saviour who loved you, and 
who said, " Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven Y* 
— From the Church Missionary Juvenile Instructor, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Okb by one life's mhk& are flowing, 
One bj one its mcnaoenta fall ; 

Strive^ as swift they're ooming, going, 
Qatmgmgeach to save them all. 

One by one life's duties wait thee : 
Witib thy strength each one fulfil : 

Lei not idle dreams elate thee ; 
lire for God, thy mle his will. 

One by one, bright gifts from heaven, 
Japs are sent thee here below : 

Take them thankfully when given ; 
Munniir not when eaidi may go. 

OoiB by one life's griefs shall meet thee : 
Shrink not — they 're no armed band : 

Each shall fade ere others reach thee — 
Shadows passing o'er the land. 

Linger not, the past regretting, 
Nor for wasted hours despond ; 

Nor, your daily toD forgetting. 
Look too eagerly beyond. 

Every hour that passes slowly 

Has its task to do or bear ; 
Bright shall be tJiy crown and holy, 

If thou set each gem with care. 

Soon thy years for ever ended, 
Thou before the Judge shalt stand ; 

Look to Jesus, and He '11 bear thee 
Safe to joys at God's right hand. 



THE AXE IS LAID UHTO THE ROOT OF THE 

TREES. 
jEsra compares all men to trees ; Bome are good and 
bring forth good fruit, some are evil and bring forth 
evil firuit. 

David made this compatison when he wrote, that 
" the righteons ia like a tree, planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his 
leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper." A good tree means a tree that has 
life. If we believe in Jeaua, our hearts are rooted 
and grounded in him. Jesus loving xta and teaohiog 
uB, comfortii^ and helping us when we are unhappy 
and sad, reminding us of God and heaven when we 
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are forgetful and selfish — ^this is meant by the rivers 
of water, that keep us alive and fresh. Christ's words 
and promises and commands, all kind Mends who love 
God and speak to us about him, all God's dealings 
with us in health and sickness, are the waters which 
He sends to the tree that is rooted in Christ Now, 
you don't see the root of a tree, but you see the 
branches and leaves; and so no man can look into 
your heart and see whether you love Grod and Jesus, 
but we can see your faces and your conduct, we can 
hear your words and notice yotu: doings. Our words 
and our works are leaves and fruit showing if the 
heart is right with God. 

But did y^ ever read what John the Baptist said, 
^* The axe is laid unto the root of the trees : every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire." 

Strange sight it would be : a forest and every tree 
in it with an axe to its root ! Ah, dear children, these 
words are solenm and true, but we may, by God's 
grace, be good trees, pleasing to God, and planted by 
Him to remain before Him for ever. 
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THE SILENT PREACHING OF THE BIBLE. 

A colporteur's stort. 

France is professedly a Eoman-Catholic country, but 
vast numbers of the people are infidels. There are a 
few Bibles to be found in that country; and what are 
there are chiefly circulated by colporteurs — good men, 
who carry packs of Bibles on their backs, and go from 
place to place disposing of and selling them to all who 
will receive them. 



V THJB »[LENT PREACHING OF THB BIBLE. 

One day^ as the mayor of a Conunune in France 
v\^as talking to his little girl and to his brother, there 
came by a colporteur, and asked him to buy a Bible* 
He spoke also of the good things which were to be 
found in the book. The mayor made light of it all, and 
pretended that what he said might do weU enough for 
a . set of children or old women, but that it was too 
ridiculous to be beheved by any man of sound sense 
abd judgment. 

The mayor's little daughter, who was about eight 
years old, listened very attentively to this conversa- 
tion; and as her father said that the things in the 
book were fit for children, she wished very much to. 
see it, and she earnestly begged her father to buy one 
for her. He bought one directly, in a joke, and gave 
it to her. Her uncle was a more determined infidel 
than her father, and he was very angiy with his 
brother for giving the Bible to the little girl. He 
would have laid violent hands on the colporteur, if the 
mayor had not interfered and sent the good man away. 

After the colporteur was gone, the' mayor and his. 
brother had a sad quarrel about the Bible. The brother 
insisted that the little girl should give it up, and that 
it should be destroyed; and her father declared that he 
would keep it in spite of him, and let his daughter read 
it. After a long and angry dispute, the brothers parted, 
swearing that they would never see one another again. 

The mayor's brother had a little son, and he and the 
mayor's daughter were great friends. Though the 
fathers had quarrelled, the cousins visited one another 
just as much as before. When the little girl began to 
read her Bible, she was greatly delighted with it, and 
she talked about it so much to her cousin, that he 
begged she would lend it to him. He was soon just 
as much interested in it as she, and his father at 
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length became curious to know what was in the book 
that his son was so fond of reading. When he 
thought no one saw him, he opened the Bible and 
read, and soon he was even more deeply interested 
than the children had been. 

The little girl wanted the Bible back again, anfl 
begged her cousin to return it, but the father kept 
making excuses for not returning it. At last the little 
girl was so tired of the excuses her cousin brought her, 
that she complained to her father, and begged him to 
get her Bible back. T^e mayor was much surprised 
to hear that the Bible uss in his brother's house, and 
he thought he had got hold of it to burn it, but he 
soon found it was not so. The Bible was unhm*t, and, 
more than that, his infidel brother was reading it. This 
made Mm more anxious to get the book back. " The 
Bible," he said, *^ belongs to me : I should like to read 
it, and I cannot bear the thought of my brother seizing 
on my property.^ He sent a message to demand the 
book, but the brother refused. The quarrel became hotter 
than ever, and the mayor even talked of going to law. 

Mean time the brother continued to read the Bible 
diligently. He became sensible d the folly and wicked- 
ness of his former infidelity, and his ardent wish was, 
at length, to yield obedience to ihe teaching and the 
commandments of God. While la this state of mind he 
was taken ill, and he sent to his brother, begging l^t 
be would come and see him, and promisiz^ to restore 
the Bible to him. They met, and were reconciled. The 
conversation of him who had now become a Christian 
was blessed to the other. They agreed that the Bible 
should be their joint property ; that, when they could 
not read it together, they would read it by turns ; and 
that they would pray for an opportunity of obtaining 
a copy of the precious volimie for each. Neab Home. 



DYING INDIAN AND MEDICINE-MAN. 

The medicine-men in North-west America are supposed 
by the Indians to possess the power of communication 
with the invisible world. They are held in great awe 
by the people, and are consulted by them on all im- 
portant occasions. In the season of sickness their aid 
is especially sought. Seating himself on the ground 
beside his patient, as represented in the picture, he 
holds in his hand a kind of rattle, with which to keep 
time to his medicine song. He is also generally fur- 
nished with some hollow pieces of bone, which are 
placed in a basiu of water. With these he proceeds to 
operate on his patient. Applying one end of the hol- 
low bone to the body of the sick person, he puts the 
other into his own mouth, in order, sa it were, to re- 
move the disorder by suction. Suddenly he appears 
to force the bone into his mouth, and swallow it. He 
now acts the part of one enduring great pain, until, 
finding relief, he gives utterance to a long speech, and 
then betakes himself again to his medicine chants and 
rattle. 

After a time a second bone is disposed of like the 
first. He now presents the appearance of one suffer- 
ing excruciating torture, and succeeds, at length, in re- 
producing successively the bones which had disappeared, 
in the groove of one of which is fovind some small sub- 
stance, which he pretends to have extracted from the 
body of the patient, and which, being handed round, 
is described as the cause of his sickness. 
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We need scarcely add^ ih&t, notwithstanding all this^ 
the patient often dies. 

Thus is the poor Indian spirit-ridden, the subject of 
superstitious fears; anxious to avoid caTamitj, sickness, 
and death, and yet ignorant of all suitable remedies, 
both for his temporal and spiritual maladies. 



MAKING PRESENTS TO THE DEVIL. 

A MissiONABY in Western Africa was once sailing 
along the bank of a river ; the Captain of the little 
vessel was a black man: he was not a Christian. The 
Missionary and the Captain were at breakfast in the cabin 
when one of the men said to the Captain, '' Massa, 
what you give the debil (devil) this time V* The Cap- 
tain was ashamed that the Missionary should know 
how superstitious he was, and gave no answer but 
" Hold your tongue." 

Finding the Captain imwilling to communicate in- 
formation respecting the grounds of the strange ques- 
tion, the Missionary went on deck, and had the fol- 
lowing conversation with the men — 

"Where does the devil liveT "On that point." 
"What is the name of that point 1" "Johanibah- 
Nung-o." (In English, " The DeviFs Nose.") " Wliat 
is your custom V* " When we pass that point we make 
the devil a present." " What will be the consequence 
if we pass by without making the present V* " Bad 
luck will follow us. We shall have foul wind, or the 
vessel will run a-ground." " What is the most accept- 
able present you oflFer V* " Some tobacca" " I have 
none: what is the next acceptable?" "Some gun- 
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powder." " How do you send it to him V* " Throw 
it overboard, and he has a long arm to catch it.'' 
" Can you point out to me the spot where he sits V* 
" Yes j under that tree nearest the water." " Does he 
like a little shot with the powder T The Missionary 
then called to a boy in the cabin to bring up a loaded 
gun, which he presented and fired off toward the stock 
of the tree. They aU were astonished at his temerity, 
which they expressed by putting their hands to their 
mouths. He reasoned with them on their folly in 
worshipping the devil, and urged them. to pray to €rod, 
who was greater than the devil. Their answer was, 
" Our fathers always did this." 
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LET US PEAY. 



Do you pray for the Missionaries 1 When you pray 
for your parents and friends^ do you think of the Mis* 
sionaries, their wives, and their children, and pray 
that they may be kept from harm ? Many Missionaries 
were iu great danger in the fearful storms we had in 
the winter while voyaging to distant lands. You have 
heard of the cholera in different parts of Europe and 
Asia. At Gibraltar it was very bad. Mr. Altoai, the 
Missionary, was engaged day and night visiting the 
sick, and Mrs. Alton was employed all day long in 
giving out medicine, till she was ill, and obliged to 
keep her bed. But in the midst of all the anxiety and 
fatigue, God was gracious to them, and spared their 
lives, and the lives of their children. While old and 
young were dying around them, the shield of God's 
protecting mercy was over them, and they are spared. 
Surely we wiU praise as well as pray ! 
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THE PEACHES, 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FBIEDBICH A. ERUMICAOHEB. 

A COUNTRTMAN brougtit from the city five peaches, the 
finest that were to be seen. It was the first time his 
children had seen this finiit, and they were very glad, 
and wondered at the beautiful apple, with its reddish 
cheek and soft down. And the father divided them 
among his four boys, and gave one to their mother. 

In the evening, when the children were going to their 
bedchamber, the father asked, " Well, how did you like 
the beautiful peaches" 

" Extremely, dear father," said the eldest, " It's a fine 
fruit, with its soft acid taste. I have carefully kept the 
stone, and will plant it, that I may have a tree from it." 

" Well done," said the father : " that shows household 
prudence and care for the future, such as beseems a 
countryman." 

" I ate mine up directly," cried the youngest, " and 
threw away the stone, and my mother gave me half of 
hers. Oh, it tasted so sweet, and melted in the mouth I" 

"Well," said the father, "you acted more childishly 
and naturally, than wisely. There is time enough in 
life for prudence." 

Then the second son began : " I picked up the stone 
which my little brother threw away, and broke it 
There was a kernel inside, which tasted as sweet as a 
nut. But I sold my peach, and got money enough for 
it to buy twelve when I go to town." 

The father shook his head, and said : '< That was pru- 
dent, to be sure ; but scarcely childish, and not at all 
natural" 

"And you, Edmund 1" asked his father. 

Edmund answered with ease and openness : " I took 
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my potuih to our neighbour's son George, who is ill of 
a fever. He w«uld not accept it ; so I laid it on hia 
bed and went away." 

" Now," aaid the father, " who has made the beat 
uso of hia peach T' 

They all three cried out that Edmund had done bo. 
But Edmund was silent, and his mother embraced him 
with a tear iu her eye. 



NEWS FEOM FOREIGN LANDS. 
Do yon know where South Aiiica ibI If not, you can 
look in the map, and find it. There is a place in South 
Africa colled D'Urban, and at D'Urban there is a school, 
taught by an F.ng lii)h lady. The Uttle children in this 
school are very quick and intelligent, and take great 
interest in their daily Bible lessons. The histories of 
the Old Testament have great charms for them, and 
they hsten with rapt attention to the hiitftry of Joseph, 
also the incidents in the life of Elijah and the otter 
prophets, and they generally remember theae lessons. 
You would be highly amused by their remarks and 
'deas of the situations of places that are mentioned to 
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them wbUe giving them their Bible lessons. When 
their teacher sajs, '^ Now tell me what the part of the 
land is called that is near the sea?" they aJways say, 
" The Back Beach/' as that is the name of a part of 
the shore near where they live, and they have no idea 
of any ether ; and they will always say that the whale 
put Jonah down on the Back Beach. 

One day the teacher was discoursing on the fall of 
Adam, and after having pictured out to them all the 
beauties of Eden, and the numerous fruit trees there 
were for food for them, she said, " Now, don't you 
think, as they had so many they need not have wished, 
for the very one God had forbidden them ;" then sho 
waited for an answer, when one little boy of five said, 
^'Teacher, if it had been bananas, I really think I 
could not have helped taking a little." Bananas are 
much liked by the juveniles there, as you see by 
little Johnny in particular, so he gave his candid 
opinion. 
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SEND OVER, AND HELP US. 

There are hundreds of children in Africa whose parents 
would send them to the Mission schools, but they can- 
not get clothes for them to wear. There are no shops 
to buy things for children's dresses; they have no 
money if there w«re clothing to purchase. Sometimes 
a trader will pass through the ceuntry with cotton, and 
blankets, and calico prints, but the natives have only 
com or cattle to offer in exchange, and the trader does 
not "want them : he wants money. In their heathen 
state the people wear sheep-skins : karross this sheep- 
skin dress is called. Now these karrosses, after they 
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have been worn, get dirty, and emell reiy badly, and 
they cannot be washed ; aad the Cluistian peeple do not 
like tlieir friends, when they come to chapel, t« wear 
the karrosB, and the teachers in the schools do not 
like the children to come to school in their dirty, bad- 
smelling sheep-skins. 

But what are the poor children to do t I will tell 
you. Some kind Misuonories' wives, who are living 
among these Eaffira and Fingoes, have written to their 
friends in England, and they say, " Send us, if you can, 
some coarse, strong clothing for these poor children, 
that they may Come to school. To the veiy poor we 
will give the clothes, but to those whose parents are 
not poor we will say, ' Bring us some com, or a sheep, 
and we will ^ve you, in exchange, clothes for your 
children, that they may come to school.'" 

Now cannot you English children help to send some- 
thing to the little Africans, and when, in your nice En- 
glish homes, you are washing yourselves, and getting 
ready to go to school in nice clean garments that your 
kind friends have provided for you, think of the poor 
ucedy African children. 
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WATERS FREE TO ALL TRAVELLERS. 

" Ho, eveiy one that thirsteth, come ye to the watem" 
While travelling in a wildernera part of the Wild 
Bualuuan country, thirsty, and without any know- 
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ledga where water could be found, darkness fiist ap- 
proaching, all were anxious to come to water, where 
we might comfortably rest for the nighL Though 
Hottentots were looking out for water on both sides of 
the oaravan as we went along, yet neither pool, nor 
brook, nor river, could be found ; of coiuse we ex- 
pected to be obliged to go forward the whole night. 
All at once, however, while passing a dump of bushes 
on the left, a fowl, of the crane speoiea, darted upwards 
into the hearena, ascending in a direct line, like a 
spire, uttering a loud oiy. This cry put fresh life and 
vigour into the whole party, raising a smile in every 
oonntenanoe, and all ran to the spot from whence the 
fowl was observed to ascend. As we expected, a charm- 
ing pool of sweet water was found among tiie bushes. 

That animal is always foimd living near to water, 
and God has g^ven it the habit, when alarmed, of 
ascending in a perpendicular line into the air, with a 
scream that can be heard at a considerable distance ; 
and to all who understand it, it sounds like the words 
of the above Scripture, " Ho, every one that tliirsteth, 
ix>me ye to the waters." 



HINDU PILGRIMAGES. 
Thb Hindus sometimes travel a thoii- 
L sand miles to visit an idol, or to offer 
;= prayer in some place which they esteem 
S sacred. Colonel Sleeman, an English 
S officer, tells us, that, when he was tra- 
1| velhng in India, he had a conversation 
" with a young man who had just per- 
formed, with the rest of his family, a long pilgrim- 
age. His litde brotlier, about six years of age, had 
been very ilL " What has cured the boy i" asked the 
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ColoneL " Oh ! it was a long pilgrimage we had to 
the temple of Juggernaut^ carrying with us to the god 
five pair of baskets of water from the river Ganges." 
" Who carried the baskets of water?" " I carried one 
pair, my cousin carried one pair, my wife another pair, 
my mother another, and little brother another." 
" Surely," said the Colonel, " this little boy cannot 
have carried a pair of baskets all the way." 

''We had a small pair made for him," said the young 
man; "and as he was too ill to walk, he rode on a 
smaU pony. A Brahmin servant carried his baskets 
for him, till he came within three miles of the temple ; 
then he got down and walked, and carried them him- 
self to the god." " And did all the rest of you walk 1" 
"Yes^ except now and then, when my mother and 
wife became quite ill with fatigue, then they took it 
in turns to mount the pony with my little brother, till 
they felt better again." " And how far did you all 
travel in this ^&jf* "Seven hundred miles there, 
and seven himdred back." 

Is not the religion of the Hindus a heavy burden 1 
When your little brother is ill, you may kneel 
down by his bedside, and pray God to make him 
better^ and God will hear you there as well as any- 
where else. Thousands of families are taking these 
long and painful pilgrimages every year in Hindustan. 
Some die of want and hardship in the way ; others 
perish from wild beasts, or get worse on the road, and 
die from illness. 

Blessed be God, just where I am now standing, if I 
lift up my heart to Him in prayer. He will hear me, 
and give me what I want. I need not go on a pil« 
grimage. 

" Where'er I seek Him, He is found, 
And every place is holy ground." 
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A STORY ABOUT A FIJI THIEF 

FROM " THE KINO AND PEOPLE OF FIJI," BY REV. JOSEPH 

WATERHOUSE. 

At Bau a man one day jumped over the palisades, and 
came deliberately into the verandah of the Mission 
house, to steal a blanket. 

An English lady, who was then our visitor, thought 
that he could scarcely belong to the establishment, 
and questioned him on the subject. He immediately 
dropped his spoil, and made his escape over the fence> 
not, however, before a passer-by recognised him, and 
gave his name. ' 

I at once laid an information against him before 
the Susu chief. The chief was most indignant, and 
said he would kill the thief. I had now to plead 
for the life of the offender. The chief yielded the 
point at last, saying, ** Let us imderstand each other. 
You dislike being robbed, but do not want the thief to 
be killed. Very well ; I will only threaten to put him 
to death. Whatever I may say or do you must not be 
alarmed, as I shall only frighten him." The chief now 
sent for the parents and imcle of the young man, and 
told them of the theft. " Not," said he, " that steal- 
ing is any thing new amongst us, but it is new to do 
it 80 carelessly as to be found out. Your son has 
disgraced us ; he must die." The relatives gave their 
consent to the death. 

As soon as the criminal was found he was sent to 
the chief, who harangued him thus — '' You are a thief : 
a thief discovered in the very act of stealing. I am a 
thie^ my father was a thief, my grand&ther was a 
thief; but were we ever found out? Through your 
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bad management you have discovered to the Missio- 
nary that we steal from. him. You must die. Your 
mother, father, and tmcle have given their consent. 
However, as the Missionary has interceded for you, 
I am willing to offer you terms, by compliance with 
which you may save your life. You may either 
cut twenty fathoms of firewood for my wife, or 
famish me with six pigs, or be strangled. Take 
your choice." 

After some deliberation, the youth replied, ''To 
out twenty fathoms of firewood, Sir, is very dif- 
ficult, and would cause me very great fatigue, and I 
must therefore decline that. To famish six pigs is 
not in my ability, and I have not five friends who 
would each give me a pig to add to mine, thereby 
to save my life. To die is the easiest. So you will 
please strangle me." "Oh, very well," said the chief; 
'^ then you shall be strangled." So the house was pre- 
pared, the man was cleansed, oiled, and attired in the 
usual way; the friends were kissed, the knot adjusted, 
and the cord was about to be pulled. At that moment 
the chief again offered life to the culprit. But the 
offer was rejected with anger. " Strangle me : I never 
shall give up stealing without you do strangle me ? I 
wish to die." "Oh! so you vnsh to dieT inquired 
the chief. « Yes, Sir, I do," was the reply. " Then 
you shall not be strangled," exclaimed the now indig- 
nant chief; "but you shall live, and you shall give up 
stealing, as a punishment. Mind you are not caught 
again, or we will make you uncomfortable." And so 
ended the affair. 

The young man was not " caught " stealing again 
for twelve months; when he was once more seized 
in the very act on the same premises. 
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Wbz Scanner of tU (!Cxo%%. 

Fling out the Banner ! let it float 

Sky- ward and sea-ward, high and wide ; 

The sun, that lights its shining folds, 
The Cross, on which the Saviour died. 

Ming out the Banner ! angels bend, 
In anxious silence, o'er the sign ; 

And vainly seek to comprehend 
The wonder of the love divine. 

Fling out the Banner ! heathen lands 
Shall see, from far, the glorious sight; 

And nations, crowding to be bom. 
Baptize their spirits in its light. 

Fling out the Banner ! sin-sick souls, 
That sink and perish in the strife, 

Shall touch in faith its radiant hem, 
And spring immortal into life. 

Fling out the Banner ! let it float 

Sky-ward and sea-ward, high and wide ; 

Our glory only in the Cross — 
Our only hope the Crucified. 

Fling out the Banner ! wide and high, 
Sea-ward and sky-ward, let it shine ; 

Nor skill, nor might, nor merit ours, 
We conquer only in that sign. 
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COCOA-NUT GATHERING IN INDIA. 

Many English boys are very expert at climbing trees, 
bat a cocoa-nut tree would puzzle them, unless they 
adopted the Hindu way of getting up, and perhaps 
some do not know what that is. 

Instead of clasping the trunk with arms and legs, 
the Hindu ties a stout piece of rope loosely round him- 
self and the tree. Placing his feet firmly against the 
trunk, and leaning backwards, the rope is drawn suffi- 
ciently tight to support him, whilst with his hands he 
quickly slips the rope a little higher up the tree. He 
alternately brings up his feet, and slips the string 
higher, imtil the cocoa-nuts are within reach. In this 
way men go up and down very quickly. 

There is a Hindu story of a gardener ho detected 
a man climbing up one of his trees to steal cqcoa-nuts. 

On running up, and demanding what he wanted 
up there, the man, having no excuse to offer, replied) 
" Oh, I was merely looking for a little grass for my 
cow." 

" Grass," said the gardener, " do you find grass grow- 
ing on the top of cocoa-nut trees 1" 

" No," answered the man ; " I didn't find any, and 
so I am coming down again T' B. G. H. 

The cocosrnut tree is one of the palm-tree family; 
which is very numerous. All the palms are useful. 
Eafters and beams for building are made from the 
body of the tree ; the leaves are used for thatch. Those 
of the palmyra are cut into slips for books, as are also 
those of the talipot. The fruit is delicious, even when 
unripe, properly cooked; a few trees will keep a 
family. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOE YOUNG DISCIPLES. 

OoD has made all the people in ttie 

world very much alike. The colotir 

of their skin may vary, their feet are 

made very different, but their hearte 

, are fitahioned alike. The same wana 

heart that beats within your breast, 

my little reader, beats vitbin the 

breast of the black Hottentot child ; the same things 

make you bappy, and tbe eame things make yon sorry, 

tbat make tbe boy of EindoBtan rejoice or weep. 

And God's work in the heart ia the same every- 
where. When He converts tbe Boul, it is eveiywhore 
in tbe same way. It is tbe love of Jesus tbat eveiy- 
wbere makes tbe sinner sony for his sins. And then, 
when he forsakes bis sins, in whatever land he dwells, 
be finds tbe same difficulties. He gets stronger and 
stronger gradually. It is first tbe blade, then the ear, 
after tbat tbe fuU com in the ear. 

The Missionaries find it so. I will tell you of a 
young Dntobman in South Africa who was thus brought 
by degrees openly to declare himself a Christian. His 
mother was a widow, and of seven <Jiildreii he was tbe 
eldest He worked very bard to support bis mother, 
and by bis industry he was able at last to buy a small 
iaan, when be lived with her and bis bioliiera and 
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Meanwhile he attended 
the Sabbath service of the 
MisuoaarieB, and hia heart 
was toaohed. Sunday 
after Sunday he went to 
the house of Ood, and he 
resolved to leave hie sin- 
ful waya, and ^ve him- 
aelf to hie Savour's service. He began to call hia family 
round him, morning and evening, for reading the Scrip- 
tures, and he read a fall prayer to them. They did not 
kneel down, but be read a prayerto them as they sat. He 
was a&ud to propose kneelii^, lest they should not 
like it. He was very timid, as young disciples often 
arc Are there any dear children reading this page 
who are timid young disciples J Let them take courage, 
and act boldly, as they will see the young Dutchman 
did at last. 

Amongst his servants in the farm were two Chris- 
tian Hottentots, who used often to talk with him al^put 
reli^on. One day he was busy rea^nng com with 
them, and he told them that he was not satisfied with 
going on as he did. It was a cold, formal thing to sit 
and read prayers. "Master," said they, "do not fear. 
When to-morrow morning comes, after you have read- 
the Scriptures, kneel down, and pour out your heart 
before God in your own words. God will be with you, 
and who knows what effect it will have in your family f 
The morrow morning came. The young Dutchman 
took his seat in the middle of the room, and with 
trembling voice began to read the word of God. 
Strength came to him from heaven. He closed the 
book, and knelt down. The Spirit of God taught him 
to pray. He prayed for himself, he prayed for his 
fiunily, he prayed that they all might togetbei- serve 
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the Lord. On rising firom his knees, he found that 
every one was kneeling beside him. His mother was 
bathed in tears. "Daniel, my child," she said, "you 
must have prayed before : this could not have been the 
first time : you must have been in the habit of pray- 
ing: why have you kept it a secret till nowf* 
"Mother," he said, " I was unwilling to hurt yotir feel- 
ings. I was afraid to make you angry." " My son," 
replied the weeping mother, " I, too, have long been 
praying in secret, for fear of giving offence." 

A happy moment was that when the mother and 
son found themselves one in Christ Jesus ! And how 
happy did the whole family become from that hour ! 
. They set up an altar whereon to offer sacrifice of praise 
continually, and they inscribed upon it, ''As for us 
and our house, we will serve the Lord." 
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. THE LITTLE AFRICAN CHIEF AND THE 
GOVERNOR'S CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Shepstone, Missionary's wife in South Africa^ 
says— 

''We have living with us the grandson of the great 
chief, Faku. He will be seven years of age next birth- 
day. He is a fine, intelligent boy, beginning to read 
the Bible nicely : he speaks good English. A short 
time since, when we were in Graham's Town, he was 
taken to see the Governor, who was much pleased with 
him. His children were delighted, and said, "Oh, 
papa, let us give him our toys ; do let us give him the 
rocking-horse." We trust and pray that in early life 
he may be converted to God, and live to tell his 
countrymen of a Saviour, and be a blessing to his 
nation." 



THE SILENT PREACHER. 

Iw tliB middle of France 

stands & town in which many 

I English Cluistiana take a 

> deep interest. This is be- 

f cause they have had a 

• remarkable opportunity of 

I doing good there, through 

a lady from England, who 

has been led to reside in 

the town, and to spend her whole time in seeking to 

extend the knowledge of Jesus in it. The name of 

the place is Auievre. If you were to go into the 

burying-ground at Auierre, perhaps your eye woiJd be 

struck with one neat, white tombstone, the only one in 

the whole ground which has a passage of Scripture 

engraved upon it. 

On all the tombstones round, there ia written 
some such motto as, "Prioz pour lui" (Pray for 
him); "Priez pour elle" (Pray for her); but this 
tombstone bears on it the beautiful inscription, " God 
so loved the world, that Ho gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whoaoever believeth in Him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life." This must be a 
Protestant grave: it is veiy pliun that those who 
erected this atone disbelieved in purgatory, and loved 
their Bibles. 

I will tell you who it ia that is buried underneath 
this stone. She was one who had heard about the 
Saviour in the chapel which was built by means of the 
lady of whom I have told you. She heard and be- 
lieved. By-and-bye she was taken ill, and laid upon 
her dying bed. The Sceura de CharitS, (Sisters of 
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Charity,) or nuns, came to see her, and tried, as much 
as they possibly could, to persuade her to confess to 
the priest, that he might forgive her her sins ; but she 
would not listen to them. The priest himself came, 
but all his pleadings were in vain. A few days only 
before she died he called again, and though she was 
sinking fast, he insisted on seeing her. For two hours 
did he stay, promising, threatening, persuading. She 
said, '^ I have confessed to God, and have done with 
man. It is God who forgives me." When he was 
gone, she fainted, from the two hours' exertion. 

As the priest was leaving the house, he met, at the 
door, her brother. " Well, Monsieur le Cur€," said he, 
" how have you got on with my sister V " Oh, I can 
do nothing with her." "And if she had confessed," 
asked the brother, '' what would you have done with 
her sins V* " I should have sent them unto the Arch- 
bishop, to be sure." "And what then?" "He would 
have sent them to the Pope, and he would have sent 
them to the Virgin, and the Virgin would have sent 
them to her Son." "Well, monsieur," replied the 
other, " with our new religion we have learnt a shorter 
way, for Christ says, *Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden.'" 
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SHORT NOTICES OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

There are Mission schools ull over the world — east, 
west, north, and south. 

Black, and white, and brown boys and girls are 
taught to read and write by the Missionaries and 
their wives. 

I do not remember just now how many different Ian- 
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guages these children speak. There are the Indian 
languages^ the Chinese, the Afidcan. . I dare say there 
are more than twenty different languages taught in 
South AfiJca. Then there are the North-American 
Indians, the Fiji, New Zealand, Friendly Islands, and 
others. 

I dare say you would like to hear about some of 
these schools, and also to see some specimens of the 
dlfiferent languages. Last month we told you about 
little Johnny and the children in Miss Cameron's 
school, in D^Urban, and now I will tell you what Mr. 
Horsley says about the children in Fiji : — 

SOHOOL-CHILDBEN IN PUI. 

^' The children in Fiji are so quick and clever that 
they would learn more than their masters can teach 
them: they want some good masters sent from England 
to teach ^em all the things that the English children 
leam. ' Tou will be pleased to hear that our schools 
in Lakemba ar6 in a very prosperous state : the chil- 
dren seem to take an increasing delight in all the rou- 
tine of their school duties, and in many of the towns 
several of the elder children are in advance of their 
teachers. The sharpness of the children arouses the 
teachers to try and improve themselves, for the 
youngsters will only tolerate those who know more 
than themselves. I have wished dozens of times 
during the past year that we could get some scores of 
school apparatus, such as are used in England for 
some of our principal schools. 

*' I have succeeded, amidst my many duties, in fur- 
nishing the children with several school pieces and 
songs, to replace the wicked heathen songs of which 
they were so fond. Our duties are so many and 
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various, that we cannot possibly bestow that time and 
attention to our school that we desire. You will per- 
ceive this when I lell you that there are about 5000 
members and 300 local preachers^ all under the care of 
two Missionaries." 

The following is a specimen of the Fiji language:— 

£ vakaevei oqo ni da sa rogoci ira koi keda kecega, 
ni ra sa vasataka na noda vosa eda sa sucu kaya ? 

*' And how hear we every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were bom V 

Mrs. Wakeford has a school at Mount Arthur, South 
Africa. I will tell you a part of her letter to me : — 

HBS. WAKEFORD WANTS HELP. 

" I am thankful to tell you," says she '^ that our 
school is improving. We have a goodly nxmiber of 
scholars, both boys and girls. They are taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic in English, the Scriptures 
and catechism in their own tongue (Kaffir). 

The following is a specimen of the Kaffir language : — 

Kuganina pofu ukuba sonke sive gabanye.gokwetu ukuteta 

esizelive goko t 

"And how hear we every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were bomf 

One of my daughters has charge of the Sunday 
school. We find it very difficult to procure plain 
needlework for the school-children. We are very 
much in want of materials that could be made up; 
and we might sell the articles so made to poor people 
at a low price, and, by selling them, I might collect a 
little money to purchase other materials." 

{To he continued.) 



WESLEYAN JUYENILE OFFERING. 
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aa$» sianti ge Im all tftt tUQ Me ? 

What can I do fhe cause of God to Eud 1 

Con power bo weak as mine 

Forward the great design ? 
Kot hy young hands are m^b^ efforts made. 
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Not mighty efforts, but a willing mind ; 

Not strong, but ready hands, 

The vineyard's Lord demands ; 
For every age fit labour He will find. 

Come, then, in childhood to the vineyard's gate : 

£'en you can dress the roots, 

And train the tender shoots ; 
Then why in sloth and sin contented wait? 

To move the hardened soil ; to bend and lift 

7%e £|12ai| biwni^; to tread 

The wine-press,^ full ajiH red; 
Thefts ni^ a stronger arm, a nobler gifh. 

But all can aid the woclp^ The littie <^ild 

Maygpth^r. i^. amaoit weed, 

Or dj^p^soom fer^IiMseed, 
Qr strew. wih4 fioirers tiM»;path \^oh eiw were dark 
a^d^wild.: 
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Mimkn little (Md. is Fijvbetweettf: two and three 
years of age, when dying, said, in reply to every thing 
that was said to her, "Masu-*don masu — masu, tikoqa." 
"Pray — ^pray all of you — pray continually." 

Ah ! if our friends would pray all of them, and pray 
continually, what great things the Lord would do for 
us at home and abroad. 
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MAN, A WONDERFUL WORK OF OOD. 




Datid here records the subject of his meditation upon 
«ome paxticHlar occasion. His text was himself, as a 
ivork of God. He contemplated the mechanism and 
form of his frame as a marvellous display of the wis- 
dom, contrivance, and power of the Creator, and cor- 
dially extolled him for it ; which reminds me of the 
case of a pious Griqua in the interior of Africa, which 
I had from his own lips. ' 

Before Missionaries came to that part of Africa, ho 
said they were grossly ignorant. The first thing that 
led him to think of religion at all, was meeting two 
Hottentots belonging to a Missionary station, who, be- 
fore eating a meal, offered up' a prayer to some one. 
This led him to visit that station to hear what the 
white people taught. Accordingly, he travelled across 
the wild Bushman country, and remained a few days at 
the settlement, during which he heard mai;iy things 
about €rod, Jesus Christ, &c. ; but feelmg no interest 
an them, he returned to his own country: 
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However, Bome time after his' return home, while 
lying aloue at the foot of a hill in the field, he began 
seriouHly to think of God as the Creator, or Maker of ■ 
every thing. 

He looked to a mouutain that was before him, as a 
vork of God, 'which was the first time he had ever 
viewed any thing la that way, as connected with God. 
He then looked to himaelf in the same way, and first 
examined his two hands, and, for tho first time, noticed. 
that there was the same number of fingers on each 
hand. On observing this, be asked himaelf, Why there 
were not five fingers on this hand, and three on that, 
pointing to them as he told his story. He imme- 
diately concluded it must bo God that made them 
both alike. 

He then examined his feet, and wondered to find the 
soles of both flat ; on which he asked himself, Why 
was not tho one flat and tlie other round! He con- 
cluded it must be God tliat did this also. 

In the same way he examined his whole body, which 
made a deep impression on his mind, and disposed 
him immediately to attend the instructions of the 
Missionaries on their arrival in his country, and to- 
continue with them, he said, till ho was brought to- 
trust that Jesus died for his sins. 
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THE HISTORY OF THAKOMBAU, KING OF FIJI. 

The Rev. Joseph Waterhouse, who has been a Mis- 
sionary in Fiji for fourteen years, has written a book 
about Fiji. It is a history of Thakombau, King of 
Fiji, with an account of some of their manners and 
customs before the Missionaries went to their country. 
I will bqgin with the account Mr. Waterhouse gives of 
the birth of the young chief, Thakombau. He says: — 

** On the island of |Bau, which had now the title 
of ' God-land,' and which was regarded with feelings 
of religious veneration by multitudes of the supersti- 
tious idolaters of Fiji, the son of Tanoa, the young 
prince Thakombau, was bom. The court ladies met 
on the occasion, and remained a night with the happy 
mother. The officious attendants, in accordance with 
the custom of the country, prepared to nurse him in 
their arms for the space often days and nights; after 
which he was to be gently laid on a pretty little 
mat for the first time since his birth. 

" So soon as the arrival of the little stranger was 
generally known, the chiefs assembled to drink kava^ 
over which a prayer was ofifered to the gods on behalf 
of the illustrious babe, whose name, Seru, was then 
publicly announced by one of the relatives. 

^ The ladies of rank, bringing fashionable presents, 
vould visit the child a day or two after he was bom. 
The newly-married are not allowed to come to tliis 
ceremony, lest they should cause the child to squint. 

" Then followed the games held in celebration of the 
^irth of a child. They are practised on the birth of 
the first-born in every family, but are kept up at the 
birth of every individual of rank. 
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"For ten Buccessive nights the mother's house was to- 
have been surrounded by the different clans and fami- 
lies, who came to sing in honour of the new prince. 
The affair is conducted with the most perfect order, every 
individual attending on the night appointed to him. 
But in the midst of these rejoicings the fond mother- 
was taken ill, and died. The father commanded his. 
attendants to take his motherless babe to Bewa, another* 
island, there to be nursed and tended. Tanoa could 
there demand the same attentions, on behalf of his little 
son, as he was able to require in Bau itself. 

'' And now began a series of feasts — ^the feast when 
the babe first turned over of himself — ^the feast when 
he first crawled; with several others. 

^' Tended by the queens of Rewa, and nourished ia 
the king's house, the child thrived, and, amidst the- 
warmth of the swampy city, visibly increased in size. 

" The king of Rewa was a perfect tyrant. It might 
have been supposed that he was installed to act solely 
as a royal himian butcher. 

"Not in war, nor in revenge, but for reasons known, 
only to himself, or in sheer sport, he caused numbers to- 
be killed in the course of every few days. The bodies, 
were brought to Rewa, and portioned out for food. On 
one occasion, it is said that he had ordered that one- 
thousand eight hundred people should be killed, and 
the bodies of almost all were afterwards eat^i. 

"As the child Seru grew he was trained to be passion- 
ate, selfish, vicious, and tyrannical He was a Bau} 
chief of the first importance, ranking with the gods. 
Every desire was gratified, and, at all hazards, he must 
be pleased. Does he wish to take an airing) A man 
must carry him on his shoulders. Is he inclined for 
sleep) The women must fan him, and soothingly 
press his imtired feet. Is he angry with his nurse '^ 
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He may strike her. Does he quarrel with his play- 
mate ? He may bite, strike, or maim with impunity. 
Does a slave accidentally interrupt his pleasure ) He 
may fearlessly draw his bow, and send an arrow at the 
intruder. 

"The first time of his sailing in a oanoe would be the 
occasion of the customary ceremony. Native cloth, 
and other property, would be scattered from the vessel's 
mast-head on Ihe return of the canoe to the wharf, and 
hundreds W0u)d scramble for a share of it. A great 
foot-race, for useful prises, open to all competitors, 
would follow." 

(To he eontimicd,) 



A MissioiffAiiY in India was giving away tracts, 
'^vhen a little boy, about eight years old, came and 
asked for one. At first the Missionary refused, for 
tracts were precious things; but the child begged 
so hard, tiiat he gave him one, entitled, "The way 
to Heavenly Mas." About a fortnight after, the little 
fellow eomo a^in with the same request " But have 
you read the other V* " Yes," said the child, and, 
standing before the Missionary and several heathen 
who were gathered rotmd, he repeated the whole tract 
fwHn begimnng to end. This was like the little Basuto 
5 boy, "puttmg his book into his head." Where are 
j'onrs, dear children? only on your shelves] Ah, ir 
80, ire shall be almost teilipted to wish they were far 
ivway, where they would be to the little heathen chil- 
dren as food to the hungry; Eemember this truth, 
" Where much is given, much shall be required." 
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WASHING IN INDIA. 

The Dhobie (washerman) in India has never heard of 
washing-machines, soap powders, or any of Mr. Harper 
Twelvetree's inventions for facilitating the washing of 
clothes. 

His apparatiis is of the most simple description, in- 
volving very little outlay ; and his chaiges are not 
high, from three to four rupees (six to eight shillings) 
per hundred articles being usual. But his mode of 
washing, as shown in the accompanying sketch, is 
much better for the tailors than for the Dhobie's em- 
ployer. Generally the Dholie calls once a weeL His 
bundles of clothes, clean or dirty, are usually carried 
by donkeys of a description that woidd stand a very 
poor chance of gaining any prize at a donkey show. 
After he has counted out the clean things that are 
brought home, and been called to account for long 
rents, broken buttons, odd socks, and various missing 
articles that are probably let out on hire, he squats in 
the middle of the room, and proceeds to sort and count 
the clothes that are to go to the wash. These are tied 
up in bundles, and off go Dhobie and donkeys to some 
tank. Here one article after another is dipped into 
the water, and thrashed on a smooth flat stone, and 
occasionally scrubbed with another stone until it is 
j6<uisidered washed. The hot sunshine quickly dries 
the things, bleaching the white articles beautifully, 
and taking out many colours that were warranted 
^'faat" in England. 
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There is a tale told, that vhea "Griffins," i.e. naw- 
comen from England, arrive the Dhobie, being in 
league with the tailor, gives the Europe-made arUcles 
a little txtm thrashing, and eveiy time the wet cloth, 
after being whirled over the head, cornea down with 
A splash sn to the stone, he grunts out vindictively, 
" Europe ! Europe ! Europe !" 

E.G. H. 



FINGOES SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 

ns Mission-Btation people 
are earnest students of' 
God's holy word. They 

italk over together all that 
they have hwird flx>m their 
Missionary in the Sabbath 
service. If any are sick, 
I f others, who have been to 

chapel, vi^t them, and teU 
them all that the Missionary 
has been preaching about. 
! he week-days, as well as on 

6 of people get together to 
ord," as they call it Difi^- 
I among them in these con- 
versations, when they immediately come away to the 
Missionary, to hear from him the true explanation of 
the passage in question. . 

Tlie other day some of the people came to my sttidy 
to ask me whether what they had been reading about 
the Pool of Bethesda were a true narrative, or a 
parable. They said they thought it was a parable, and 
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that the services of God's house were represented hy 
the "p©olj" that the "angel" who "came down at 
certaui seasons and troubled the water," meant the 
Missionary declaring from time to time the Gospel 
message; that all those who stepped into the pool^ 
and were healed of their diseases, pointed to the sin- 
ners, who^ through faith in the Gospel and in Christ,, 
were pardoned, and made happy ; and that the "man, 
which had an infirmity thirty and eight years," and 
complained to Jesus that he had "no friend to put 
him into the water when it was troubled," signified 
those who, while hearing the glad tidings of salvation, 
and seeing others converted, delay to embrace the 
Gospel blessings for themselves. 

My young friends will say that the Fingoes are very 
ingenious in their way of explaining Scripture. I think 
they are rather too much so; for they take nearly all 
the facts or narratives of the New Testament, and ex- 
plain them as if they were parables. 

Rev. J. Brigg. 



THE BOODHA WHO FORSOOK HIS TEMPLE. 

I SUPPOSE most of you have seen a picture of Boodha^ 
or perhaps an image of him. You know he is the god 
worshipped by the Singhalese, as well as the Chinese 
and Burmese. 

I have seen a very large image of him, thirty feet 
long, reclining, and there are two of this size in Cey- 
lon. But I am not going now to speak of either of 
these. 

Some time ago one of our native Missionaries gave 
Mr. Nicholson a little idol, about eight inches high. 
He is made of wood, and covered with gold, and is 
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Sitting down tailor fashion, with one hand open, as if 
to receive a present, the other resting on his knee. 
Now, perhaps if you were an idolater you would prefer 
to bow down to some great image like Nebuchadnez- 
zar's, which was about ninety feet high, if we include 
the pedestal on which it stood. 

However, the little Boodha of which I am going 
to tell you has been thought quite big enough to 
be worshipped by some of the Singhalese. Indeed 
I have another not more than three inches high, 
that used to be kept in a room appropriated to 
its use, in a private house, and to which the family 
were accustomed to pay their devotions. One of 
the family afterwards became a minister, in fact he 
was one of the first purely native Missionaries in Ceylon 
belonging to our Society, and he died last year, after 
forty-six years of toil. 

But about my other Boodha. He once lived in a 
village temple, and before him men, women, and chil- 
dren were accustomed to prostrate themselves. By 
degrees the light of Christianity penetrated into that 
place : a school was commenced, and then a few became 
real Christians. 

One day the boys at the school came to tell their 
master that they had seen Boodha in a paddy- 
field. (Paddy is a kind of grain which is eaten by 
horses.) "What !" said he, "has Boodha left the tem- 
j)le 1 No doubt he is angiy because the Padre is come 
to the village, and has been teaching the people the 
Christian religion. I should not be sm'prised if he 
were to forsake the village altogether." 

He went to the paddy-field, and sure enough 
there sat Boodha on a log of wood, quite quietly, 
holding a few half-unfolded leaves in his hand. 
He made no resistance when the schoolmaster took 
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hold of him though if he had chosen he had plenty 
of time to run away when he saw him approach- 
ing ; so away he was carried to his house. A week 
elapsed, and then the master thought, "If T keep 
him, some of the wicked people in the place will say I 
am keeping him in my house to worship him." So he 
went to the police-ofl&cer, and asked him what he was 
to do. He advised him still to keep the image, for 
that most likely some of his heathen neighbours would 
come and claim him. But, to tell the truth, the peo- 
ple were ashamed of their god, and no one did come, 
so he carried him to Mr. de Zylva, the Missionary. 

A long time afterwards a man called on the Missio- 
nary to ask him to baptize his child. " Are you a 
Christian V^ he inquired. " Oh, yes," replied the man, 
*' and my family have been Christians for generations 
back." "Why do you want your child baptized?" 
asked the Missionary. " Because she is going to be 
married." "Then is she grown up?" "Yes, Sir." 
" Why, if you are a Christian, was she not baptized 
when an infant T said Mr. de Zylva. The man had no 
satisfactory answer to give, and just at that very 
moment the schoolmaster made his appearance, who 
seemed greatly surprised to find this man talking to 
the Padre. " Do you know this man?" asked the Mis- 
sionary. " Very well," replied the other : " when I was 
a heathen we have often bowed down to Boodha toge- 
ther." " But he is a Christian now, as well as you," 
said Mr. de Zylva, " and has come to ask me to bap- 
tize his child." "You a Christian!" exclaimed the 
schoolmaster ; and, turning to the Padre, he inquired 
if he had still in his possession the Boodha he had 
given him some time before. 

Boodha was fetched, and taking him rather uncere- 
moniously by the top-knot, the schoolmaster placed 
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1 h'"i on the gtound close to the pretended Christian. 
Instantly he rose. No Boodhist dare remain seated 
in the presence of his god, bo ths man convicted 
himself. " Why do you rise V said the Bchoolmaster. 
*'Thi8 is only a thii^ made of wood, and it cannot 
hurt you." Half ashamed, the roan sat down again, 
while the other went on. "Once you and I wor- 
shipped this very god ; but now I know better, and 
so do you. It cannot hear ns if we pray to it, and," 
ki<^ing it over with his foot, "now I don't mind 
doing that to it. If you are a Christian you will not 
mind it either." 

The man, however, could not be prev^ed upon to 
commit such a sacril^ous act, but was very glad t« 
make his escape from the Padre's house, while poor 
Boodba remained lying on the ground till some one 
picked him up. If you would like to know where 
he is now, I will tell you. Mr, Kicholson has looted 
him up in a dark closet, with medicine bottles and 
other things to keep him company, and no living 
thing is near him, but perhaps a stray moth, or a 
cockroach. 

Boodha, if he really had any sense, would pot like 
hia degradation; but there he sits idle all day, and I 
can assure you he never attempts to leave his dark 
abode. „ M. J. N. . 
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SHORT NOTICES OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
' (C(ynjy»fU4d fmm po^e 82 .) 

SCHOOL AT BOSSVIUaV NOBWAY HOUBB, HUDSON's-BAT 

TEBBITOBY. 

RossviLLE is a long way off; if you wanted to go there, 
after landing in America, you would have to travel 
many hundred miles before you got there, sometimes 
by the rivers in bark canoes, or over the prai- 
ries where the buffaloes live. At Norway House 
the winters are very long and very cold, and the poor 
little children are sometimes almost frozen. 

In this school the North- American Indian children 
speak the Cree language. When the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries went first to that country, the natives had 
no written language : so Mr. Evans made an alphabet 
for them, and wrote down their language, and printed 
books in it ; and now both old and young people read 
very nicely. This is a specimen of their language :— 

'I ia-t" Lb VAr'V"C<-'^ b"P»7° <i^r'r^cr«> H- 
1 Ab^V- PHr^Ph-A-o-i^ AC bP"<lr^i'<r"CA- 

And how hear we every man in our own fongue wherein 

we were bom ! — Acts it 8. 

' Mr. Stringfellow, the Missionary, says, *'We have 
ti good school here on the Sabbath and on week-days, 
and I counted yesterday sixty-one scholars present. 
The schoolmaster is a good one. I thank Dr. Hoole 
for the schoolbooks." 
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Thbrs U b Weslejan school for Chinese - g^ls ia 
Canton, The English lady who has charge of it 
has not been to China very long, and can only talk 
a little Chinese. She saya, "After carefully pre- 
paring a Scripture narrative with my teacher, in 
yi attempting to give it to the children, I am sadly 
j^_ cramped in language. I am thankful, how- 
Xw ever, that, to some degree, I am understood, and 
([p|* the school is tolerably prosperous." 
-J- You will think that the Chinese laT^:uage is 
fyf very difficult, if you look at the sentence given 
^^ in Chinese. 

g_ The Chinese girls are very clever in doing 
"^B beautiful embroidery in silk ; and some of their 
"jtS^ work has been sent to England. Amongst other 
-J-. things ia a pair of shoes, almost entirely made 
■" by two bound-footed girls, twelve and fourteen 
^ years of age, one of whom has had them. on. 
^ Such tiny shoes they are ; you would wonder how 
" it was possible they could get them on their feet 

The Chinese language is written each line down th& 
page, instead of across. 

"Hie English of the Chinese characters ia the same 
tix we have given you before in the other languf^s — 
"And how hear we every man ia our own tongne wherein 
we wers bom I" — Aeti ii 8. 



THE 

WESLBYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 
APRIL 1866. 

FEW BOOKS AND MANY. 

OD has gr/ea us man^ beau- 
tiful things around and 
about us evety day, but 
we pass them bj Juat as we 
do the daisy on the hill 
aide, because they are so 



Yet the little daisy has 
beauties of tis own ; and if 
this were not a MiEsionary magazine, we might talk to 
our readers of its tiny golden florets, each perfect in 
itself, and all protected by the fringe of piuk and white 
which surrounds them. But this subject we must 
leave, to speak of other things more precious than 
daisies, and almost as plentiful ; we mean the man; 
books that are in the world. Every month brings its 
new magazines; and Christmas-day, and new-year's 
day, and, above all, " our birthday," seldom pass with- 
out adding some new treasure to our "httle libraries," 
Is it not so, dear children? and cannot many of you 
look on a long row of tiny, or even large volumes, (all 
read, and all dean, we hope,) " as your own books." 
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It waa not always so. We know a little boy who 
looked up with surprise from his goodly row of volumes, 
iu their green and purple covers, when his grandmother 
told him that, when she was young, two books were 
all her store, save a Bible, and her companions thought 
her rich in having them. 

Many then wrote for older and wiser heads, but few 
tliought of children. True, there was the Bible, with 
its beautiful and simple stories about Joseph, and 
Moses, and Buth, and little Samuel, which show, we 
tbinlL, that the best of all writers, those whom God 
taught, did not foi^et the " little ones ;" but it was 
not then as it is now, when every Sabbath scholar caa 
have a Testament, or even a Bible. 
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In Tery old times, even the word of God was all 
written by the hand on yellum or parchment ; so it 
was no wonder that, among the treasures found in the 
house of the Lord, in the days of the young king 
Josiah, one of the greatest was the '^ book of the law." 
And for many, many years, all books were thus 
written : how much time and how much room they 
would take ! 

We believe it is now, as in the days of old, when 
God said, ^* Into the hearts of all that are wise-hearted 
I have put wisdom:" and therefore we, who have 
Bibles, and tracts, and books in such plenty, ought to 
thank God that ever the way to print was found out ; 
and we hope all the young people who read this paper 
will ask some kind friend to take them where they 
may see a printing-press, by which many a good and 
useful lesson is printed far more quickly than it can be 
read. 

And if one thing more than another has helped the 
Missionaries in their work, it is the art of printing. 
Many of the distant parts of the world are now in the 
state in which England was seventy or a hundred 
years ago, when books were scarce things, and could 
seldom be had by the young or the poor ; and when 
our Missionary and Bible Societies sends out precious 
grants of books and papers, great indeed is the joy of 
the natives. 

In an island in the South Seas some time ago 
the people received a large grant of Bibles, and very 
glad and grateful they were. "Truly," they said, 
"this is a harvest; but now we want hymn-books, 
tliat we may learn to sing the praise of God." 
One said, " I go to the house of God, but my mouth 
is shut all the time. I have no hymn-book." An- 
other begged hard for a book, that he and bis family 
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might sing to God together; and, when told there 
were no hymn-books, he sat sorrowfully down, saying, 
'< Then we must still sing one hymn and one tune all 
day." The Missionaries hoped that would not long be 
the case, but they had no paper. "No paper !" said 
the anxious man ; " no paper ! why, can't you make 
it ? What is it made of)'' He was told that rags and 
old clothes might be made into paper, when he and a 
nimiber more who were around, instantly offered eveiy 
rag they had on them, if they couid have hynm-books 
in return. 

You who have seen a paper-mill will know this could 
not be* so easily managed; but very shortly after 
arrived a large grant of paper. The Missionaries had 
a .printing-press, and soon they were busy preparing 
hymn-books and a small magazine, and then the Mis- 
sionaries were delighted with seeing "the childrea 
sitting with their hymn-books on the beech, sweetly 
singing their hymns to English tunes." 



^0»^^^^^>0^0*^^*0^>^^f^ 



SAYINGS OF THE CHINESE. 

They call the " apple of the eye " the eye-seed. With 
them " the eye of the needle " is the nose of a needle. 
The palate is called " The tongue^s child,*' It is said of 
an impudent man, " That the skin of his face is very 
thick." 
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A LITTLE child who had been to Mrs. Thompson's 
school at Beyrout lately died of cholera, Wlien near 
death she called out, " I want to say my lesson," and 
thus repeated it — 

''Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to Thee." 

Her mother and grandmother, being Jews, remarked, 
** Time enough when you are well again to say your 
lesson at the school." "But soon afterwards," says 
the Bible-woman, "the little one died." We may 
trust that the Lord received her. 

From the Missing Link Magazine, 



HEATHEN UNKINDNESS. 

One day, when we were in the garden of the B^jah of 
Burdwan — ^the richest man in India — and were looking 
at some wild beasts, a poor man of the lowest caste, 
called a Mihtar, came and passed his hand along the 
bars of the cage. A black wolf seized his hand, and 
tore it dreadfully. Many natives were standing by, 
but because the poor fellow was of such low caste, they 
would do nothing for him, and would have let him 
bleed to death. They seemed quite amused and sur- 
prised that we were so much grieved at his accident, 
and were more astonished when I took my wife's 
pocket-handkerchief, and wound it carefully round the 
man's hand to stop the bleeding, and sent him at once 
to the Government Dispensary, that he might there 
receive proper attention. 

• Church Missionary Quarterly Token, 



PERSEVERING PRAYER. 

MissiONABY nol 
long ago went t* 
Africa. He w&s 
GCtit to a. small vil- 
lage on the banks 
of a HTer. The 
people were in , 
darkness, nor did 
they want the true 
light All they 
knew about God 
Christ was from 
md they, you mav 
icouiiuend the rell- 

[id not find willing 

sitting nnder bis 

lite diecouraged, a 

It stopped not 

young black man 

jumped ashore. He came to the Missionary. " Sir," 

said be " I am the son of the chief of Fallangia. My 

father has heard of your comiog, and, being uck, has 

sent me to fetch you to him " 

The Missionary said, " Yes, I will go." At night 
they reached the chief's house up the river. " Wd- 
come, dear sir, thou servant of the Most High," said 
the old man, coming out to meet him. Supper pre- 
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sently was brought. The old man seemed, much 
agitated ; then he broke forth in a beautiful hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving to God. The Missionary was 
as surprised as he was glad. " What does this mean V' 
he thought. " Am I indeed among Christians 1" 

« When I was a boy," said the old chief, sdeing his 
look, " I yas sent to your country to learn something, 
and there I learned about Chribt. I came back to 
Africa, and fell into ungodly ways. For many years I 
lived like my heathen neighbours. Then God sent 
severe sickness on me, and I have but just got well. 

" From that time I said, ' I and my house will serve 
the Lord ;' and I earnestly prayed that God wpuld send 
a Missionary to this country, that I might see one 
before I died. For twenty years that has been my 
prayer ; and you, sir, are now an answer to that twenty 
years' prayer. Now I know God hears prayer, and 
that a blessing is come to my house. You are wel- 
come, welcome !" 

The grateful chief ahready had thirty childrien to 
begin a school with ; " and I will divide my house with 
you," he said, "and will take nothing for it; and if 
you are sick, I will nurse you." Then the Missionary 
knew he had found his work, and that God had sent 
him there in answer to the cry going up,, year after 
year, from that poor man's soul. And what a holding- 
on prayer that was for a man without a Bible, without 
the Sabbath, without any Christian neighbour or friend, 
never hearing a sermon, or hardly knowing whether 
God did hear prayer or not. 
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INTERIOE OF A GIRLS' SCHOOL. 



This scene represents tlie schoolroom at the Sierra 
Leone Female Institution. The European lady who 
has charge of it is seated on the left of the picture, 
surrounded by her interesting class, who appear to 
have just brought up their copy-books for the inspection 
of their teacher. One or two, because their lessons are 
not well done, are hiding the books behind their backs. 
The girl on the left of the teacher, who wears shoes and 
stockings, is the Queen's scholar. She is supposed to be 
of royal African blood, and was reserved for a sacrifice 
by the King of Dahomey in one of his slave-wars. 
She was rescued, however, and brought to England 
where she was noticed and provided for by the Queen, 
and, after a brief stay in this country, she returned 
to Africa to be educated, according to Her Majesty's 
wish. 

A native assistant is giving another class a lesson 
in geography, and is pointing to England, the country 
to which these poor African children owe so much. 

This young native teacher, by her gentleness and 
attention, has won the respect, affection, and obedience 
of the pupils, some of whom had been her own school- 
fellows. One child has been heard to say to another, 
who seemed inclined to rebel, " Oh, you must do as 
Sarah tells you, for she never tells us what is wrong." 
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THE HISTORY OF THAKOMBAU, KING OF FIJI. 

{flontinued from pctge 39.) 

Last month you read how the young chief Seru, as he 
was called, was brought up among wicked people, who 
let him have his own way in every thing, and taught 
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him to be verjL cruel. You shall hear now what he 
did when he was only five years old. 

The children of the town, and the young boys be- 
longing to a war-canoe, played together on the beach. 

Suddenly the children were alarmed by hearing a 
shout. A young Bauan then approached them, and 
addressed, in the most respectful form, Seru, who was 
the boy of greatest rank, a mere child of five or six 
summers.- "Sir," said he, "let us keep together: the 
club is in circulation." " How so 1" inquires the child 
Seru. " Our chiefs, together with the avenger of his 
son, are killing off the clan who lately murdered the 
young chief," was the reply. 

A party descends to the beach. Some of the boys, 
now orphans, are there seized, and cruelly put to death. 
One lad, about eight years old, is dragged to where 
there sits the boy-chief, Seru, in whose sports he has 
just been joining. The victim is held down, while 
Seru clubs him with all the force his little arms can 
put forth, until the boy is stunned, and at last, after 
repeated blows, lies dead at the feet of his young mur- 
derer. 

This is noted here as the first deed of blood done by 
him who afterwards became the redoubtable Tha- 
kombau, whose history is here given. The boy-chief 
puts aside his heavy weapon to gaze on his first sacri- 
fice to the customs of his people. Thence he departs 
to wash his hands and partake of food, feeling himself 
every inch a man. 

WHAT MIGHT BE SEEN AT BAU, THE CAPITAL OF FIJI, 
WHEX THAKOMBAU WAS YOUNG. 

Hence coiild be seen at Bau the most magnificent 
fleet in Fiji. More than twenty large war canoes 
were retained by the chiefs resident, whilst many 
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A FUI lEUFLB. 

were scattered over the islands. The smaller canoes 
would perhaps be more than two hundred. Imagine 
all this shipping to be connected with aa island not 
much more than a mile round, and you will have some 
idea of the busy seaport. Bealize, if you can, its sunny 
clime, and its crowded population, between three and 
fovir thousand. There are the turbaned heads, the 
flowing girdles of the ohie&, the bare bodies of the 
multitude. ■• 

There, towering over and abore all other buildings, 
are the thirty heathen temples, beautifully omameuted 
with the white cowiie-shells. 

The houses are lai^ and spacious, with no par- 
titions, no upper rooms, built very irregularly, and 
crowded together. 
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There is no burial-place, save the royal maus©- 
leum. The dead are buried under the earthen 
floors of the houses. Yonder are the three market- 
places, each answering the triple purpose of ex- 
change, assembly-room, and human slaughter-house. 

Ascending the hill, called "the top of the town," 
you will be offended by the abundant filth, and will 
wonder that so many of the city fashionables are so 
fond of dancing there for so many hours. 

Occupying an elevated post of observation, you note 
the wood and water-carriers, poor women, who have to 
propel their canoes for a distance of more than a mile, 
fill their pitchers, gather wood, collect leaves for cook- 
ing purposes, return to the city, and carry their loads 
to their several homes. 

{To be contiwaedJ) 
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VERSES FOR AN ENGLISH CHILD TO SING. 

My God has given me much to do, 

I would not idle be, 
For books, and work, and every thing. 

Is happiness to me. 

My God has given me much to do. 

And fast the moments fly ; 
And on me always rests, I know. 

The notice of his eye. 

My God will give me work to do ; 

Then let me now begin : 
Unless I early sow the ground. 

No harvest I shall win. 
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SHORT NOTICES OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 

CHILDREN IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

(CoTUiTthJLcd from page 48.) 

Last December you had a picture of a girls' school in 
Bangalore, where Mrs. Symons, the Missionary's wife, 
liyes, and who very kindly attends to the schooL 
Mrs. Symons' school is for caste girls, who would »ol 
go to a common school. The religion of the Hindoos 
divides the people into different classes; the higher 
class, or caste, would consider themselves degraded if 
they mixed with the lower castes. 

These schools of caste girls are day schools, and the 
children^ have their meals, and sleep at their own 
homes, with their parents ; the school of Mrs. Hut- 
cheson of the city of Mysore, of which we told you 
something also in December, is a caste girls' school. 

Those of you who have kept your December number 
of the " Juvenile OflFering " can look at them, and see 
what is said about these schools. 

I will now tell you what Mrs. Symons has written 
about an examination and distribution of prizes which 
she has had at the school. 

MRS. symons' account. 

" Bangalore^ Dec, 22, 1866. 

" The annual examination of our caste girls' school 
was held on the 18th instant. Our schoolroom was 
crowded. We were favoured by the attendance of a 
goodly number of Hindoos and a few Christian ladies, 
one of whom kindly presided. 

Mr. Symons commenced the proceedings with a 
short prayer in Tamil; after which, the more ad- 
vanced pupils were examined in reading, on the parable 
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of the Prodigal Son, geography, grazamar, and Tamil 
poetry, and three sums were worked on the black 
board. 

"A short report was given, stating the number of 
pupils to be seventy-one ; and eighty-six garments had 
been made by those girls who had learned to sew. 
Just as we began to give the rewards we were inter- 
rupted, by the information that one of the girls of the 
second class had a letter to read. The child clearly, 
but rather nervously, read the following letter in 
Tamil:— 

TRANSLATION. 

" *To Mrs. Simons, 

" 'Respected Madam, — ^Although you are a foreigner, 
you have learned our own language (Tamil) so well as 
to be able, with great ease, to teach us little girls. 

At the annual examinations you have given us 
rewards for our diligence; and, being adorned with 
the imperishable ornaments of a meek and patient 
spirit, you have elevated us by imparting instruction. 

What return can we make for your love beyond the 
expression of our warmest and ever-continued gratitude. 

Were it possible for the clouds, whose showers pro- 
mote the growth of plants, to be rewarded, then 
might you, without disappointment, expect to meet 
with a suitable return. 

" * Yours respectfully, 

" ' P. Marneekummal.' 

'^ This little incident over, rewards, consisting of 
dolls, boxes, bags, &c., were distributed. The teachers 
supplied the children with cakes and fruit." 

In this country, where we have so much rain, and 
the clouds so often hide the sun from us, when we 
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should like to see its brightness and feel its warmth, 
we do not feel so grateful to the clouds as they do in 
that hot country, India, where a blazing sun dries up 
all the moisture, and the ground is parched and barren 
for want of rain ; therefore you English children can- 
not tell how grateful these little Hindoos are to their 
kind teacher, Mrs. Symons. The letter was written in 
the Tamil language, which the children speak. Here 
is a specimen, the same text as we have given you 
before. 

rp^iD^ GfS-OTLQUrTceD^aerflGfiDLUQjiT 
(B[IlS^Q^UU\q. LUrTuJl;DiI2l 

*^ And how hear we every man in our owd tongue, wherein 

we were bom ?" — Acts ii 8. 

I have nothing fresh to tell you about Mrs. Hutche- 
son's school in Mysore, India. The children there 
speak the Canarese language, of which the following is. 
a specimen : — 

''And how hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein 

we were bom f'^-^Acts u, 8. 

{To he continued,) 
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WESLBYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 

MAY, 1866. 



THE EARTHQUAKE AND THE WRECK. 

LOBS OF THE "jOHN WESLEY." 

Our good Mission ship, the " John Wesley," is wrecked. 
This is a picture of her as she sailed fiixim SouthamptoQ 
uearl; twenty years ago ; axiA, since that time, she has 
been the pride and comfort of the Wesleyan Misuoa- 
wies in the South Seas. She has taken to them year by 
year their sunpUes from Australia and England, and. 
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the Missionaries to their stations. How eagerly has 
she been looked for to bring letters from home and 
friends : now she is quite broken up^ and will never 
visit them more. 

The " John Wesley" was going on one of her usual 
voyages. When she was about twenty miles from the 
island of Tonga^ in the middle of the night they found 
themselves near a coral ree^ and soon after they were 
thrown on the reef, the ship bumping on the rocks, 
and the waves beating over her. The Missionaries 
on board went into the cabin, and prayed to God to 
save them. Just as they thought there was no 
escape from a fearful death, a great earthquake 
happened, a huge wave came, lifted the ship off the 
reef, and placed her in shallow water. There are two 
accounts sent of the wreck, which I am going to give 
you. One is from Mr. Dyson, a Missionary, who was 
on board at the time; the other is from Mrs. Davis, the 
wife of Mr. Davis, who was also on board. Mr. Dyson 
says — 

^' On Saturday morning land was sighted, and the 
vessel's course was changed. About twenty minutes 
past four she bumped on the reef very gently : again 
and again this was repeated, imtil she stuck fast. We 
remained on a shelving reef in this plight in the midst 
of the breakers, the sea washing over the deck in 
showers of spray. However, we managed to get one 
boat off with Mc and Mrs. Moss and Captain Smith in 
it, while on the reef. The brethren — ^Davis, Lee, 
Baker, and myself — went down into the cabin, and we 
engaged in prayer, the brig, meanwhile, bumping every 
few minutes on the reef. We had scarcely concluded 
when she gave a fearful crash, and broke her back, 
and, of course, filled up rapidly. Meanwhile, just at the 
right time (twenty minutes to six) a great earthquake 
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teok place, which was followed by a few immense waves 
of the sea, the like of which have not been seen before 
in the neighbourhood. These waves lifted the ship up, 
and carried her inside the reef, and then subsided, 
leaving her in less than three feet of water. The wreck 
was total ; but the lives and all the ship's cargo were, 
by this special favour from God, placed out of serious, 
danger. Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness !" 

Mrs. Davis's account — 

" They had a fine wind and fair weather : they ran on 
until twelve o'clock, and then lay to, as is customary, 
intending with daylight to sail into Tonga. A little 
before four the captain saw a faint light upon the 
water, and thought it was daybreak ; but, to his horror, 
it proved to be a reef. 

'* Before the sails could be set to clear her, she struck. 
The captain shouted, * Oh, the Johnny !' He ran to 
the wheel, and sent the man forward. The vessel 
again struck, and threw the captain over the wheel : a 
fearful fall he had, yet he sustained no harm. The 
brethren were all asleep, but not imdressed : all was 
confusion, but no fear. The vessel began to take in 
water directly : the waves beat over fearfully. 

*^ A boat was lowered, and Mr. and Mrs. Moss, Captain 
Smith, and a few natives, hasted away to inform the 
Mission. They did not reach Nukualo& for some time. 
As soon as they did so, King George hasted on board 
the schooner ' Elenota,' and hurried to the wreck. Ano- 
ther schooner, ' Mary,' drew up her anchor and fol- 
lowed. Mr. Whewell and Mr. Moulton, and native 
crew, followed in a boat. 

** Although every thing was urged on, they did not 
reach the wreck imtil three o'clock, eleven hours from 
the time they struck. 
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'* After the boat had left, the brethren went to prayer, 
and, whilst thus engaged, an earthquake shook the 
whole group of islands. This brought up an im- 
mense wave, which lifted the vessel from among 
the breakers high and dry upon the flat reef, with 
but two feet of water. Every one was astonished : 
no one in the ship felt the earthquake, but found 
themselves upon dry rocks. They involuntarily ex- 
claimed, *Why, what is this? The sea is receding !' 
The water that the vessel had taken in upon her 
striking, now gushed out on the rocks. Here was 
salvation. Had not this occurred, all must have been 
lost ; but, as it was, all were saved. 

"The vessel is a total wreck. We thought the 
* Johnny* could not be lost. Poor Captain Welch ! our 
hearts ache for him. But God will bring him through. 

"This wave that saved our precious husbands, 
went far inland at some of the islands — washed 
the dead out of their graves — destroyed, twenty 
houses, a boat, and two canoes. A soimd of two 
cannons was heard at Nukualofa, as though a ship 
was in distress. This was either from heaven or from 
the rocks. There was a shaking felt at ten o'clock the 
night before. 

" No doubt there was a fearful undercurrent, which 
drew the 'Wesley* to her death. This earthquake 
was very severe at Haabai and Yavau. Our loss is 
great in losing the * Wesley,* but what should we have 
done had we lost our dear husbands, — the Mission its 
ministers 1 Four of us would have been widows, and 
many children fatherless; but God has had mercy 
upon us, lest we should have sorrow upon sorrow. Oh, 
how much cause have wc for praise and thanks- 
giving I" 

You wUl see, by looking at the cover, that collec- 
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tions for a new ship are wanted. Some Sirnday Schools 
have ah-eady begun j we hope the example will be 
followed by all. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. HURD, BARBADOES. 

My dear young Friends, — I think I am in duty 
bound to tell you something about your pennies, 
which I have duly received, and for which I return 
my sincere thanks. 

Perhaps you know that fifty pennies make one 
dollar. Well, I find that with one dollar I can 
supply a little girl with two garments, i.e. a frock 
and a chemise, or a little boy with a shirt, trou- 
sers, and jacket, with a coarse cloth cap; so that 
for every fifty of yom: pennies, a Httle boy or girl can 
get a suit of clothes. But then I must tell you that 
the merchants who sell the cloth are very kind, and 
give me the material at a very low price ; so that your 
one hundred dollars in pennies have given to a few 
poor, almost naked children in this city four hundred 
and fifty garments. But what will you think when I 
tell you, that if I had at this moment four thousand 
five hundred garments, I could give them all away 
before to-morrow to the ragged, dirty,- and almost 
naked children <in the streets of this city. 

The people here call their coimtry Little England, 
and it is worthy the name, for it is a beautiful little 
country; and because of this, the boys and girls 
like to dress like the boys and girls in England. 

I saw the other day large numbers of poor little boys 
and girls with just a few rags hanging about them : 
bnt very often the parents of these poor little chil'^ 
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ave SO foolish, that if they could get the money they 
would spend it in fine dresses. Now this is one 
thing we try to do — persuade these poor people, 
when they can get a little money, to buy their little 
children two suits of plain clothes, instead of buying 
one fine suit, which they put on on Sunday, and all 
the week the children run about nearly naked. 

What do you think of a father or mother going away 
and leaving a dear little girl to the care of any one who 
would take compassion upon it. Ah, dear children, 
there are many who do that here. A lady brought a 
little girl to me the other day, and said, '^I have 
called to beg some clothes for this poor little girl : 
her father and mother have gone away, I do not know 
where, and left this poor little thing behind them. 
I can give her food, but I have not the means of 
clothing her, and I wish to send her to the Sunday 
school.'' Your pennies gave her a nice piece of muslin, 
coarse, but cheaper than print, to make her a Sunday 
dress. 

I sometimes wish I could run away and hide myself 
because of the scores of poor, ragged, dirty boys and 
girls who come to the Mission house beseeching me to 
give them clothes, and I have none to give them. 
When I go through the streets I am surrounded by 
children with pieces of rags about them, who salute 
me, " Lady, who gives the poor children the clothes, 
give me a shirt, a pair of trousers, a frock, do lady ; 
shall I come to-morrow, ladyl" I can only reply, 
"Ah, poor children, gladly would I give you, but I 
cannot" 

Before I close I must tell you that on Christmas 
morning we gave to seventy poor women, some lame, 
some nearly blind, some so old and infirm that they 
could scarcely see, hear, or walk, a coarse print dress. 
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I have had many applications since then, but I am 
obliged to tell them that I shaU be put into the jail 
for them if I give any more, for I have no money 
to pay for them. And for which I get the reply, " Oh 
no, Missey ; we all help you ; we hold up your hand 
by we prayers : you never go to jail." 

I must tell you one thing moie, what some of our 
little boys and girls have been doing here : they have 
collected 161. for the "Juvenile Offering," and some of 
these children thought that they would get a new 
frock by coUecting. Are you not sorry at their dis- 
appointment 9 Many of them want both food and 
clothing. A kind lady sends me every Sunday morn- 
ing the stale naakes left in her shop on the Saturday 
night, and I diwtribistte them to as many of the poor 
hungry childrea as they will supply. But farewell, 
dear children ; may you each a " starry crown receive, 
and dwell aft>ove ihB fiky," is the prayer of your affec< 
tionate friend, Clarissa Hurd. 

Our young frieadfi will be glad to hear that some 
kind ladies in London have sent Mrs. Hurd twelve 
pounds, and are going to send her some clothing for 
the poor. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLCHILDRElSr IN NATAL 

WANT. 

A SCHOOL TEACHER In Natal says : — " I am at a great 
loss for a bell. Our large one is broken, and the 
second is cracked : so that the children come to school 
late, with the excuse, ' No hear bell, Ma'am.' I told 
them that I was writing to the ladies in England, and 
they were very pleased. They said, * Please, Ma'am, 
ask the ladies for a bell, some copy-books, and some 
pretty pictures, if they can spare them.' " 
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LOSS OF THE " LONDON." 

You haye all heard of the loss of the " London," and 
the drowning of Mr. and Mrs. Draper. They were 
going back to Australia, after visiting their friends in 
England. Mr. Draper was a Missionary, and for many 
years he had been a good, faithful minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ On Monday morning, January 1st, 
they bade their London friends farewell, and went by 
rail to Plymouth, to join the ship, which had expe- 
rienced tempestuous weather on her voyage down the 
Channel. 

On the arrival of the " London " at Plymouth, on 
Friday, January 5th, our friends went on board ; and, 
the weather not being unfavourable, the vessel imme- 
diately put to sea. 

On Monday and Tuesday severe weather was en- 
coimtered, and on Wednesday evening, January lOth^ 
" a moimtain of water " fell suddenly on the waist of 
the ship, swept away the main hatchway, flooded the 
engine-room, extinguished the fiunaces, and filled the 
lower decks. Then it was the Captain expressed bis 
fears, by saying to his men, " Boys, you may say your 
prayers." At midnight Mr. Draper held a prayer- 
meeting in the saloon, thronged with the passengers 
and crew — Captain Martin, snatching a few moments, 
now and then, to join the worshippers, and then hasten- 
ing to his place on deck. Many prayed earnestly to 
God. Some fetched their Bibles, opened and read 
them for divine direction and comfort. And first one 
and then another went up to the minister in the midst 
of them, and said, " Pray with me, Mr. Draper." (" A 
request," say the survivors, " that was always complied 
with.") This faithful servant of the Lord for twent- 
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four hours was incessantly engaged in exliorting and 
praying : he now went to and fro, seeking to save those 
who were ready to perish, and crying aloud, "0 God I 
may those that are not converted be converted now — 
hundreds of them !" 

Shortly the awful announcement was made by the 
Captain that there was no hope; and friends with 
friends, and parents with children, began to take a last 
farewell. Amidst all this Mr. Draper cried, "The 
Captain of this sinking ship says, ' There is no hope ;' 
but the Captain of our salvation says, ' There is hope 
for all that will flee to Him.* " With tears of compas- 
sion streaming down his manly face, he sought the 
salvation of all around him. He was eminently a man 
of prayer. In many remarkable instances his prayers 
had been answered. Who can doubt that those who 
now united with him in his dying intercessions were 
heard, and accepted, and saved )" And would it not 
appear that it was for the salvation of these hundreds 
of precious souls that this man of God was permitted 
to lose his life along with them ? He was " the mes- 
senger, the interpreter, one among a thousand," whose 
labours and prayers availed " to save from going into 
the pit, that their life might see the light (Job 
zxxiii. 23). 

A kind Providence permitted nineteen persons — 
officers, seamen, and passengers — ^to escape the sinking 
ship almost at the last moment, and who, after twenty 
hours' exposure, were received on board a foreign 
vessel, and brought to England. If it had not been 
for this, we should not have known any thing about 
them. One of the men tells a story of Mrs. Draper, 
which shows how kind and thoughtful she was. Observ- 
ing that the men in the departing boat had no suffi- 
cient covering, she handed them a rug, ons which had 
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been used by herself and her husband. Wo are in- 
formed that one of the poor fellows retains the rug, 
and would not pajrt with it for any consideration. This 
is the only mention of Mrs. Draper^s name ; but we 
cannot doubt that by her prayers and exhortations she 
assisted her husband in bringing many souls to the 
saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, who will 
be their " crown of rejoicing in that day." 

Does not every collector for the Missions, and 
every contributor, feel a satisfaction in contemplating 
the useful career of these servants of God, and the 
" zeal for the salvation of souls which many waters 
could not quench T 

" Give me Thy strength, Thou God of power 
Then let winds blow, or thunders roar, 
Thy faithful witness will I be, 
'Tis fix'd, and I can do all through Thee !" 
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THT WAT IS IN THE SEA, AND 

THY PATH IN THE GREAT 

WATERS, AND THY FOOTSTEPS 

ARE NOTKNOWN. 
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FIJI DOUBLE CANOE. 

HISTORY OF THAKOMBAU, KING OF FIJI. 

{Ckmiinual from page 60.) 

SIGHT TO BE BEEN AT BAU. 

And now the drums beat pat, pat, pat, pat Wliat 
is the signal 1 It means that a man is about to be 
cut up and prepared for food, as is a bullock in our 
owu country. See the commotion ! The majority of 
tlie population, old and young, run to gaze upon the 
intended victim. He is stripped naked, struck 
down with the club, his body dashed against a 
stone in front of the temple, and then cut up and 
divided amongst a chosen few, ere the vital spark is 
extinct. Sometime he ia dashed into an oven whilst 
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yet alive, and half cooked. The little children run off 
with the head, and play with it as with a ball. Some 
fond mother, anxious for the preservation of her child's 
health, begs for a morsel of flesh to rub against the 
lips of her little one. 

STRANGLING OF WOMEN. 

Perhaps it is the same day that you notice a few 
people walking rather more hurriedly than usual to- 
wards a certain house. They cany oil, and paint, and 
dresses, and native calicoes, and mats. Entering the 
dwelling, they proceed to anoint two or. three women, 
the wives of one man, whose recent death has made 
them widows. The women have just returned from 
the baths ; their visitors dress them, kiss them, weep 
over them, bid them good bye, and then strangle them 
by suffocation ! Generally the women have no wish 
to live, having been taught that they must at last 
join their first husbands ; that should they live, and 
marry again, yet at death they must rejoin their 
former partners, who would treat them harshly for 
having shown so little affection for them as to remain 
on -earth so long after their husband's death. 

You pass on, and meet with an open grave. Wait- 
ing a moment, you ascertain that a sick man or woman 
has been partially suffocated previous to being buried 
alive. He was a burden to his friends, and so they 
strangled him. 

Preparing to enter ihe house of a deceased chief, you 
may notice a startling decoration placed over the door- 
way, and, on examination, you discover that it consists 
of upwards of twenty fingers, displayed in a row, 
having been cut off from as many people, who de- 
sire thus to express their sorrow for the departed. 
In the dwelling itself you meet with men who have 
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Hhaved their beards and their heads as tokens of ra- 
spect for the dead. 

But amidst such scenes the signs of industrial occu- 
pations were not wanting. In the gardens might be 
found the cultivation of yams, dale, taxi sugar-cane. 
Houses, suitable for the climate, were continually in 
course of erection. Carpenters were busily ei^aged in 
building canoes, and in engraving spears and dubs. 

The manufiioture of large earthen cooking and water- 
pots was also carried on. The plaiting of the mots, 
and the " beating out " of the cloth, were the constant 
employment of the ladies. 
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SHORT NOTICES OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL^ 
CHILDREN IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

(CoTUinued from page 64.) 
TBEAT TO THE CHILDREN AT THE MISSION SCHOOL, 

GIBRALTAR. 

Mrs. Alton, the Missionary's wife at Gibraltar, made 
a little festival for the schoolchildren at Christmas. 
She collected some nice presents, and had a Christmas 
tree, and very much delighted the children were ; and 
I think, when Mrs. Alton saw how pleased the little 
ones were with their presents, she would not regret tho 
trouble she had taken. 

Perhaps you would like to know a little about 
Gibraltar and our Mission and schools there. 

I suppose you know where Gibraltar is, because you 
have been told something about it in the *' Juvenile 
Offering," and there has been a picture of it for you to 
see. 

It is a laige rock, quite at the south of Spain^ 
opposite Africa, just where the sea runs in from the Bay 
of Biscay through a narrow strait to the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Gibraltar is a very valuable possession of the En- 
glish crown, because no ships can pass it unless the 
Governor of Gibraltar likes to let them, for he could 
fire his cannon from the high rocks, and destroy them ; 
so that, if it belonged to Spain, and the King of Spain 
chose to prevent us, he could keep our ships from 
going to Malta and Egypt, and on to India. 

Gibraltar was taken by an English admiral He waa 
sailing about the Mediterranean, and he thought he 
would try and take Gibraltar^ which he did, as the 
Spaniards there did not expect him to attack them, and 
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were not prepared to resist. When he got home, and 
told what he had done, he did not get thanked for it : 
the English people did not know how valuable a pos- 
session Gibraltar was. 

There are always a great many English soldiers kept 
at Gibraltar to defend it from any enemy. Mr. Alton 
preaches to the soldiers. There are also many Spaniards, 
and Mr. Alton can preach in Spanish to them. Besides 
English and Spanish, there are many Jews. 

There is a Missionary now in Algeria, a converted 
Jew, who became a Christian while he was in Gibraltar. 
He learned to know and love Christ while attending 
the Mission school. The Jews, many of them, speak 
and read Arabic : all of them can read Hebrew. You 
would, I dare say, like to see what these languages are 
like. 



** And how hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein 
we were bom ?" — Acts ii. 8. 

SPANISH. 

^ PuES c6mo los oimos nosotros hablar cada 
uno en nuestra lengua, en que nacimos ? 

ARABIC. 
UjJa ibi (CjJt ^LJ (mLJI ijLJI Ua Mmi> i.ji^ 



HEBREW. 

lie?? «)3^ u^« iry't^ ^asnsto rr^w 
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WESLEYAN JUVENILE OPPERINa. 

JUNE, 1866. 



THE LITTLE HINDOO SCHOOL CaRL. 

The grare little nuuden, or perhaps you would say, 
melancholy looking child you see in the picture, is a 
boarder in oux girls' school at Toomkoor in the Mysore 
territoiy. 



^2 THE LllTLE HINDOO bCHOOL GlIiL. 

Her name is Ann Selby, so called after two ladies, 
one a kind friend of Missions in England, and the other 
a Missionary's daughter in India. When received into 
our school, she was an orphan, about five years of age, 
and her previous history is a painful one. All she 
remembers of her father is, that " he sold areca nut, and 
one day he died, but she cannot recollect any jwurti- 
culars of his death. After her father's death, she and 
•her mother used to go about begging, and got handfuls 
^f ragi, rice, and a little cocoa-nut. One day they spread 
ti mat on the top of a wall, and were sitting on it, when 
her mother fell over. After that, *^ she got veiy sick 
*nd much pain and fever." The child and mother took 
a little ragi, some cocoa-nut, and a few flowers, and 
went to offer them to the snake god ; but " it was no 
use : mother got worse," and she said to her little girl, 
" My child, I am going to die." " Then," she said, "I 
went out by myself to the village to beg. When I 
returned to the place where I had left my mother, I 
found her dead." Soon afterwards a chuckler (shoe- 
maker and Pariah, of the lowest caste) was passing that 
way, and, seeing the poor child sitting by the dead 
body, took her to the magistrate's butler, with whom 
«he lived for a short time. The magistrate then sent 
her to Mr. Sandei-son. When taken into the school- 
room, she showed a great deal of passionate self-will, 
screaming loudly, and declaring that she would never 
stay there. She then ran out of the school, but was 
prevented getting away by one of the girls, who bolted 
the yard gate. When Jane, the native teacher, went 
to bring her back, she tore off her cloth and bit her 
finger. " Let me go, let me go," she screamed ; " I will 
never stay here : I want to go to my father.'* " Who 
is your father 1" "Butler, the dhori's (gentleman's) 
butler." The girls gathered round her, and talked to 
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her. She readily answered theur questions, and listened 
to all they had to say. They told her they would all 
be her sisters ; that her father and mother were dead, 
and that the lady (English teacher) would be her 
mother. But she only shook her head. She was 
told that if she would be a good girl she would be 
veiy happy in the school, and Mariammah (one of 
the elder girls) should take her under her care, 
and be a sister to her. To this she agreed by 
nodding her head, and said, ^' This is my sister : I 
will never stir from this place;" and then quietly 
went to her seat with her newly-found relative. 
After thll^ she became quite contented and happy, 
yielding obedience to her teachers, and meeting them 
with a '* salaam" and smile. On Sunday morning, 
Nov. 30, 1862, she was baptized by Mr. Sanderson. 

Ann Selby took in learning with remarkable quick- 
ness, learnt to sing sweetly, and to sew and crochet 
neatly, but reading was her favourite employment, and 
sometimes she was foimd concealing a book on her 
lap under the desk, when she ought to have been 
working. I cherish an affectionate regard for the dear 
little girl, who grew so obedient, gave so little trouble, 
and went so quietly and industriously about her work. 
Though, I believe, perfectly happy with us, she always 
wore a pensive air, and was never noisy in her play or 
very talkative. I have not heard much about her 
since leaving India more than a year ago, but I trust 
she continues to go on well, gives satisfistction to her 
teachers, and that she will grow up to be a useful 
Christian woman. Are we not amply repaid for all 
our labours, and the little sacrifices we make in 
promoting the cause of Missions, in being the means 
of rescuing one such little girl as this from destitution, 
and heathenism, and transforming her into an Intel* 
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ligent Christian Bchool-girl f I could t«ll you interrat- 
ing stories of other (nrls, but this must suffice for the 
present. Sabah Sandbbson. 

Zeedt, Mareh 22, 1866. 



Bebold, where on the green hills spread. 

Close by the wateivsidc^ 
The hungry multitudes are fed 

At peaceful even-tide. 

Ja listening they had spent the day, 

Their homes iar distant lie ; 
They would have fainted by the way 

Without this kind supply. 
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The Lord, whose words they came to hear, 

Has pity on their need, 
He loves the weary heart to cheer. 

The hungry poor to feed. 

He gives them of his little store, 

By his disciples' hands ; 
Though little, He can make it more. 

For all things He commands. 

'T is He provides the beasts with food, 

To Him the ravens cry; 
He watches over us for good, 

And does our need supply. 

Oh ! like my Lord, wotdd I delight 

In doing good to all. 
And serving them with all my might 

Wheu they for pity call. 



mtf^^^f^M^^m^^^/t^^n 



STORY OF A HINDOO GOD. 

One of the chief gods of India is Ganesa, which means 
a Governor. He has the head of an elephant. He is 
looked up to by the people as the god of knowledge. 
But he does not seem to be very intelligent. * If the 
little Hindoos ask their parents why he has the head of 
an elephant, they are told the following story. One 
day his father and mother (a god and goddBSs) were 
playing a game of chess, when a god came and offered 
to iight one of them. They were too much interested 
in the game to accept the challenge, but said their son 
might take their place. He went to meet the enemy, 
who, instead of boldly attacking him, devised a scheme 
for conquering him. Knowing that Ganesa was fond 
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of sweetmeats, he procured a large quantity of them, 
and made a heap of them on each side of him. '^ Now/' 
said he, ^' Ganesa will keep on eating the sweetmeats 
until he is very sleepy^ and then I will go and cut off' 
his head." Ganesa, it seems, thought more about the 
sweetmeats than about fighting. He eat so many that 
he became sleepy, and then his enemy came and cut ofiT 
his head. As he was walking home, his mother met 
him. She was sorry to see her son in such a sad con- 
dition, and she f owed that she would cut oflF the head 
of the first being she* met with, and put it on the 
shoulders of her son. Unfortunately for him, she met 
an elephant, and in fulfilment of her vow, she cut off 
his head, and gave it to her son. 

These are specimens of the absurd stories which the 
children of India are told respecting their gods and 
goddesses. 

Boys at school are taught to worship Ganesa. Their 
books contain poems about him, and prayers to him. 

Here is a prayer they use — " Ganesa, you who 
play clapping your hands ; you who in a crack can eat 
six cocoa-nuts, a bushel and a half or more of bruised 
rice, with sweetmeats to match, a hundred casks of 
mangoes, too ; look down and bless me." 



SUPEKSTITION IN KAFFIR LAND. 

Ahono the respectable class of heathen Kaffirs, when 
a person is taken sick, or is sufiering from a long ill- 
ness, a consultation is held by the head men of the 
place, the result of which is to send immediately to 
the nearest relative of the sufferer for an ox, cow, or 
ca]^ whose descent can be traced back through animals 
which have been in the possession of his family fc»r 
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several generations. This beast is killed as a peaoe-ofier- 
ing to the spirits of their ancestors. He uses a spear or 
assegai which has been preserved for particular purposes^ 
such as cutting up medicinal roots. A large basket, or 
clay pot, is held beneath the wound to catch the bloody 
which is placed in a hut for the pleasure of the spirits. 
This hut is carefully closed. Meanwhile, numbers of peo- 
ple from the different villages collect to partake of the 
meat Men and women are seated apart. No noise or con- 
fusion is allowed, for fear of displeasing the departed 
spirits, from whom they wish to obtain a blessing. 
Persons are despatched to the mountains for branches 
of trees, especially of the olive, whereon is spread the 
meat when cut up. 

The meat is now distributed to the different 
groups, and cooked. Just before eating, a small 
offering is expected from every individual who par- 
takes of it; a single button or bead, from the 
person, placed in the hand of the collector with 
the words "Camagu, Taru," an entreaty to the 
spirits for mercy, will suffice. This done, the eating 
commences, and the feast does not close until the 
second day, when every bone is carefully gathered up, 
and taken to the same hut the blood is in, and placed 
in a heap. The branches on which the meat was 
spread are piled up with a few dry sticks, and burnt 
to ashes, making a great smoke, the odour of which is 
said to be pleasing to the spirits. The ashes are collected, 
and scattered over the kraal. If the invalid recovers, he 
is requested to anoint himself with a small quantity 
of prepared grease, and then may associate with his 
relatives and friends as before. If he die, the sacrifice 
is considered not to have been accepted* 

M. R B. 
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THE WRECK OF THE "JOHN WESLEY."* 
You have heard, dear children, of the brig, "John 
Wesley," no doubt. Here is the picture of her. Do 
you know that she is wrecked 1 A Tongan told me, 
this evening, that she is now taken to pieces, and her 
timbers are being brought from Tau, the isle near to 
which she was wrecked, to Nukualofa, where the good 
and wise King George resides, and where we have long 
had a Mission station. 

It will please you to hear my story, I believe, of the 
wreck, as I saw and heard much of what happened in 
connection with it. 

On /the 17th of November last I had laid down on 
the cabin sofa, and dreamed that we were drowned, 
but by some means we came to life again. You know 
how foolish some of om* dreams are, and how quickly 
they vanish ; but this hung about me like a shadow, 
until nine or ten in the evening. The captain, who is 
fond of singing, and two or three of us, had spent a little 
time before then on deck, singing — 

*^ Jesu, lover of my soul. 
Let me to thy bosom fly/* &c. 

and that sweet hymn died away on the dark sea^ and 
we retired to our cabins. I had always gone to rest 
on board before this time without a thought of danger, 
but my dream disturbed me a little^ so I only slipped 
off my shoes, and lay down in readiness for an alarm, 
and soon was soundly asleep. 

A httle after four o'clock on the following morning 
I was awoke by the Captain shouting, " Oh dear me ! 
Oh dear me ! Hoist the jib ! Hoist the jib !" The 
vessel had gone on the reef, but so gently that I had 
not felt it. In a few seconds we were all on deck, but 

• "Written by a Missionary who was on boarJ wben the 
*' John Wesley " went down. 
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it was still night, and the extent of our danger was 
not visible. Though gently, yet the fatal blow i^^ 
struck. The " Wesley " was lost. 

She sunk down <m her side as if she bad fainted. 
We clung to her bulwarks, the skylight, or any thing 
we could lay hold of. The wild sea roared up and 
spouted his fury over us, dragging and bumping his 
helpless prey further and further into the breakers. 
The poor ^' Johnny " shuddered and trembled in her 
agony, and the ship's bell tolled irregularly her funeral 
knell, as each sea washed over us. It was awful ; but 
our motto was, on board, " The best of all is, God is with 
us," and we were not in despair. 

The day broke, and in the dim twilight the Captain's 
gig was launched at a venture, and two passengers and 
a lady, with a small crew, left us, and went to Nukua- 
lofa in search of help. The king most nobly hurried 
away at once to our rescue, and our kind friends on 
the Mission station were, if possible, still more ready to 
i*ender us every needful help. But Tau is twenty miles 
from Nukualofa, and it was late in the day when they 
arrived at the former isle. 

We remained on board with three other Missionaries, 
the Revs. W. J. Davis, G. Lee, and the rest of the 
crew. The morning was dismal and cloudy, but the 
day was doubly welcome. The reef where we were now 
appeared, and we found ourselves within a mile from 
Tau. This is an islet scarcely big enough for a monk 
to live on, and has not vegetation sufficient for a goat. 
But to us it seemed a pexadise. It was a safe refuge 
in our distress. 

An hour had now passed since we struck the reef, 
and the vessel was filling. She might yet be carried 
back into deep water, and, like the '' John Williams,'' 
be swallowed up. We knew this, and the four Mis- 
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aionai^les retired below to pray, and seek our salvatiou 
from God. Three of us had prayed when the vessel 
gave a fearful lurch, and a tremendous crash on the 
rocks followed. Her back was l^roken. She was now 
a hopeless wreck. We hurried on deck. It seemed 
impossible to launch another boat. The breakers 
were maddened like hungry wolves, and roaring to 
engulph us. 

Just then God interposed and saved us, — by a miracle, 
shall we call it 9 A fearful earthquake took place, and 
a few immense waves rose many feet above high-water 
mark for a few seconds, and then receded. These ex- 
traordinary waves did damage at Eua and in other 
places, but they raised us up above the edge of the 
reef, and bore the vessel inside and left her in shallow 
water, where, at low tide, you could have walked round 
her in water knee-deep. The same waves also flooded 
the little isle at hand, and left it covered with fresh 
fifth, enough for all of us for a day, as we found shortly 
afterwards. How good, thought I, is the Lord to us ! 
To Him belongeth our salvation. 

All the danger was now over, and we left the vessel 
and went to Tau, and the crew prepared to unship the 
caigo. We kindled a fire, and, with a few biscuits and 
the fish which we found ready caught for us, we took 
breakfast under a tree. The cargo was landed on the 
isle during the following days, and a few tents were 
pitched, which were made out of the ship's sails. 
Nearly every thing was saved, but the "John Wesley" 
is lost. And now we ask, Shall that name perish in a 
wreck ! Surely not. We must not only have another 
vessel, but *' John Wesley" is her name. 

Mabtin Btson. 
. Tongatalni, Mua^ Friendly MaTids, 
1 6th Janwiry 1866 
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BUT GOD 
COMMENDED HIS 
LOVE TOWARDS US, 

IN THAT 
WHILE WE WEEE YET 

SINNEES 
OHBIST DIED FOE US. 

Romans v. 8. 



Jesus, thou for me hast died. 
And thou in me wilt live ; 

I shall feel thy death applied, 
I shall the life receive. 

Yet, when melted in the flame 
Of love, this shall be all my plea : 

I the chief of sinners am. 
But Jesus died for me. 



^1 
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STORY OF A HINDOO BOY. 

Kaliana Rama went to a Wesleyan school at Manar- 
g(5ody. He felt he was a sinner. Being very unhappy^ 
he went to the Missionary, and said to him, " What 
must I do to be saved 1" The Missionary explained 
the way of salvation, and then showed him what he 
would have to suffer if he became a Christian. He 
said he had thought of it, and had resolved to be a 
Christian. The Missionary then asked, "How is it 
that you became decided f ' " I will tell you," said he. 
" Near our house I heard the sounds of lamentation, 
and, on inquiry, I found that a man had died suddenly. 
I thought it might happen in my own case ; and I 
asked myself, kkm I prepared to die V 

Now a Hindoo does not fear death ; but this youth 
was under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and he 
therefore realized the value of his soul and the import- 
ance of eternal things. He now rubs out the marks of 
his god which were upon his forehead. Every Hindoo 
has these. They are renewed every morning, and it 
would be considered a disgrace to appear in pubho 
without them. Kaliana now gave up the worship of 
his' false god, and prayed to the true God. 

He paid a second visit to the Missionary, and, hold- 
ing out his hand, said, " Here are three rupees and a- 
half (seven shillings), which I have brought you for 
my scholarBhip, for dark days are coming, when I shall 
be obliged to run away from home." On going to 
school next morning he met a priest^ who had been 
sent by his mother to take him home. On his arrival, 
they beat him, threw cayenne-pepper into his eyes, and 
chidned him up by the leg. The priest afterwards 
went to him, and asked him to sign a paper^ declaring. 
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upon his solemn oath, that he would never become a 
Christian. He refused, but when he threatened him 
he yielded to his request. The next day he went to 
the liiission house, followed by his mother and Mends, 
who insisted upon the Missionaiy sending him home. 
This he refused to do, and the case was brought before 
a native magistrate. The Court was full of Hindoos. 
Kaliana stood up in the midst of them, and boldly 
answered every question put to him. The magistrate 
said, " What do you want T " I want to save my soul," 
he replied. " Cannot you save your soul in your own 
religion?" "No," said he; "it is a lie, and I can 
prove it." 

Kaliana Kama was afterwards taken by two police- 
men to Tanjore, which was eighteen miles from Manar- 
goody. The Missionaries, who walked T^th him all the 
way^ tried to encourage him to be sted&st in the &ith 
by talking about the sufferings of the early Christians. 
He said, "I see it is hard to be a Christian." On 
arriving at Tanjore he was brought before the Kuglish 
magistrate, who said to him, "What do you wantf* 
He replied, "I want to leave my friends. I cannot 
wear this mark any longer : I want to be a Christian.'' 
His mother, who was present, was deeply affected, and 
earnestly besought him not to become a Christian. 
Kaliana replied, " God first, mother second." "Wait 
till I die," she said, "and then do what you like." 
" Suppose," said he, " I die first, and go to hell." She 
then endeavoured to persuade him that he would not 
go to hell, if he remained a Hindoo. He answered, 
"Unless we repent and believe in Christ, we shall go 
to hell." "Oh," exclaimed his mother, "do not let this 
dishonour come upon us ; for if one sheep goes to the 
tank, all will foUow." 

Kaliana answered q^oestions put to him by his brother. 
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"Who is your God r "Jesiis Christ/* he replied. "What 
is your God 1" " He is holy, and everywhere." " Come 
-with me, and I will save you," his brother cried out. 
" A sinner save a sinner !" exclaimed Kaliana. At last 
it was decided that he ought to go home, but if, at the 
end of a month, he was anxious to return to the Mis- 
sion station, he was to be allowed to do so. 

Nothing was heard of him for about nine months^ 
except on one occasion, when he wrote a letter to the 
Missionaries, saying that " he should never be a Chris- 
tian, for his mother had been at him from morning till 
night, and he could not resist her." Meeting one day 
with a Missionary, he said, " I am like Peter. I have 
denied the Lord. Is there any hope for me I" " Yes," 
he replied ; " but you have done a very wicked thing." 
Kaliana asked, " Did not the Lord Jesus Christ go and 
seek one sheep ?" " He did," said the Missionary. 
" And I will come back," said the youth. He returned 
to the Mission station, gave up his idols, and, in the 
presence of a large congregation, renounced them all, 
exclaiming — 

** None but Christ to me be given ; 
None but Christ in earth or heaven." 

He is now, we rejoice to say, being educated for the 
ministry, and we hope that in a short time he will be 
engaged in preaching the Gospel to his eountrymeu. 
Let us pray that the blessing of Grod will abundantly 
rest upon him, and that he may be instrumental in 
turning many from dumb idols to serve the living and 
true God. 
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OYSTERS GROWING ON TREES. 

There is a curious circumstance connected with oysters 
in Western Africa^ which may be mentioned here, for 
the edification of the youthfiil reader. They grow upoji 
trees; and we have seen a fine crop brought to market, 
the oysters still adhering to the branches on which 
they had grown. Be not credulous, and we will ex- 
plain. There are no rocks to which the young oysters 
can adhere ; but there are the roots and branches of 
mangrove trees in abundance, which are submerged 
by every flowing tide : to these the young oysters 
attach themselves, and on these they live and grow 
till they are matured, when the natives come and chop 
off the branches, throw them into their canoes, and 
offer them for sale, as already stated. — MemoriaU of 
Missionary labour by the Rev, K, Moyster, 



AFRICAN NOTIONS ON DRESSMAKING. 

The native females at the Gambia were highly 
amused when they first saw the Missionary's wife 
cutting out dresses, and instructing the negro girls 
how to make garments. They laughed heartily, de. 
daring English ladies to be the most foolish people in 
the world, for " cutting the cloth into little pieces, and 
then taking the trouble to sew them together again T' 
'^MeysUff's Missionary Memorial. 
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FRUIT FROM AFRICA. 

About six years ago, an old Missionary lay very ill 
in. South Africa. He had been preaching the Gospel 
there for forty years, and working always to do good 
to the people, especially to those called Fingoes, a 
poor, despised, and ill-treated tribe of slaves, whom, 
before the forty years were gone, this good man, the 
Rev. John Ayliff, had the happiness of seeing settled 
in homes of their own, enjoying freedom, and, best of 
all, many of them enjoying religion too. 

And now the Missionary's task was nearly done, and 
he knew that he was going to his Lord. But although 
he had spent so many years among the Fingoes, he 
did not feel now that they had been wasted, or that 
he had given one day too many to this work. He 
said before he died, '* I bless God I am a Missionary. 
O to preach Christ where he has never been named I 
If I had a thousand lives, I would devote them all to 
the Mission cause. Lord, remember my poor Fingoes I" 
' Not six months ago, the widow of this good man 
went down to the chapel at Heald Town (that is the 
name of the town formed by the Christian Fingoes). 
Mrs. Ayliff had been asked several times to go and 
look at the tablet which the people had put up in the 
chapel to the memory of her husband. So, after she 
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had asked God to help her, she went at last to see 
what thej had done to show their love and thankful- 
ness. They were very, very grieved when the Mis- 
sionary died. Some of them said he had been to them 
like Moses to the children of Israel, and a great many 
of them gave little gifts, for they are only poor, to pay 
for putting the tablet against the chapel-wall. 

Well, when dear Mrs. Ayliflf got to the chapel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sai*geant, the Missionary and his wife, met 
her very kindly. Soon there came three of the old 
class-leaders to ask when the people could see *' the 
old Mother," as they called her. The next morning, 
directly after breakfast, a very large number came. 
When Mrs. Ayliff went out to them, they said it was 
too warm for her ; so one went and fetched a parasol, 
and another got a chair out of the Mission-house^ 
And there she sat, with all these people about Her, 
telling her how much they loved Mr. Ayliff, and how 
sorry they were to lose him ; and they talked about 
what he used to say and do among tbem. And they 
did more ; for they wanted to show '^ the old Mother" 
that they loved her too. So they brought all sorts of 
little presents to her>; and many of them felt so 
nvach • that they could not speak, but could only look 
at her -with tearful eyes as they gave their gifis. One 
old woman, having nothing to give, went to a kind 
man, and begged a penny, saying that her Mother had 
come, and she would shake her hand, and then slip 
the penny into it. 

Of course the Mother thought a great deal about 
her beloved husband, and felt how glad he would be 
if he could have seen all this. Perhaps he did see it. 
The people thought so, and some of them said, ** He 
is here.'' Another seemed to think of him now as an 
angel, and said, '* Arc they not all ministering spirits, 
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sent forth to miDister for them who shall be heirs of 
salTation ?" 

The Mother thought of those other words: "And 
let us not be weary in well-doing ; for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not." (Galatians vi. 9.) 

So you see that the money you have collected, and 
tho work you have done for Missions, is not lost. 
There is a great deal more to be done. They want 
more Missionaries where good Mr. Ayliff used to be ; 
and unless more are sent, they fear that some of the 
good, which he and others did^ will be lost. 

You will do all you can, will you not ? The dear 
" old Mother " herself has written a letter to ask you ; 
and her heart will be greatly comforted when she 
hears that the children at home are working and pray- 
ing for the poor Fingoes. 
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CHRISTIAN REVENGE. 
Revenge is sweet. If any one does you an ill turn, 
there is a pleasure in serving them out for it. But 
then the question is, which is the best way 1 After 
reading the following, perhaps you can tell. 

Two men living in the southern part of Africa had 
a quarrel, and ; became bitter enemies to each other. 
Soon after, one of them found a little girl belonging to 
his enemy in the woods, at some distance from her 
father's housei He seized her, and cut off two of her 
fingers ; and as he sent her home screaming with her 
bleeding hands, he cried, " I have had my revenge 1" 

Years passed away. The little girl had grown up 
to be almost' a young woman. One day there came to 
her father's door a poor, worn-out, grey-headed old 
man, who asked for something to eat. She knew him 
at once as the cruel man who had cut off her fingers. ' 
Sho went into the hut^ and ordered the servant to 
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take him bread and milk as much as he could eat, and 
sat down and watched him eat it. 

When he had finished, she dropped the covering that 
hid her hands from yiew, and, holding them up before 
him, she said, " I hare had my revenge !" The man 
was overwhelmed with surprise. The secret of the 
girFs conduct was, that in the mean time she had be- 
come a Christian, and had learned the meaning of the 
verse, " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head." 

How beautiful the conduct of this injured Christian 
girl appears in contrast with that of her heathen 
enemy ! Let us imitate such conduct, and endeavour, 
by God's grace, to follow closely the teaching and ex- 
ample of Him who is the bright pattern of the Chris- 
tian life. Jesus conquers by kindness and love. When 
we were enemies. He died for us ; and the more we 
have of his spirit, the more shall we show forth love 
and kindness towards any who have wished us wrong. 
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POOR INDIA. 

Dr. Butler, a Missionary from India, lately said that 
he came from a land where the sun shone brilliantly 
and constantly, where every thing was fair and perfect 
to the eye ; but amidst all the cultivated loveliness he 
did not remember a single flower, except the rose, that 
was fragrant ; and though the birds were very splendid, 
there was not one that sang. It was a sad thought, 
but might also be applied to the people. He had never 
heard a hearty, happy laugh from woman outside the 
pale of Christianity. With every opportunity for 
observation, he had never seen amongst them a happy 
female face. 
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BENOME, THE SLAVE-GIRL. 

This little history is taken from a very interesting 
book lately written by tbe Rev. William Moister, who 
has been a Missionary for nearly thirty years, in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. When you have read it, you 
will be more thankful than ever for your Christian 
home, and more anxious to do all you can to help 
those who have not been so favoured as yourselves. 

Little Benom^ was bom in Africa, at a place called 
Radda. When she was about seven years old, news 
came that a village near where she lived had been 
attacked by cruel slave-hunters, and the poor people 
carried away. Those who lived at Radda knew that 
their turn would come next, so they ran to hide them- 
selves in the woods; and, at night, they saw their* 
houses all on fire. The slavers, who had set fire to 
them, soon found out the people in the woods, and 
caught many of them, and tied them together, two and 
two, and so drove them away to the sea-coast. Among 
these were poor Benom^ and her mother, brother, and 
elder sister. 

These imhappy slaves were very frightened at the 
sight of the sea ; and, after waiting at several places, 
were put into a ship to be taken away to be sold. One 
day, when they were out at sea, they heard a great 
noise on the deck, beneath which they were shut in^ 
and presently the coverings over them were taken off, 
and they saw some strangers looking down at them, 
''gentlemen/' as they said, "with fine coats and caps 
shining with gold." These were officers of a British 
man-of-war, who had fought with the wicked slavers, 
and had conquered them. They brought the poor slaves 
up into the fresh air, and soon took them away to one 
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of our West-Indian islands, called Trinidad, where they 
were all set free. 

Mr. Moister, who was then a Missionary in that 
island, took BenomS into his house, where she learned 
to become, not only a good servant, but a good Chris- 
tian. After nine years, her master and his family re- 
moved to Grenada ; but Benom^ could not bear to be 
left behind, so she surprised them all by taking a 
passage on board a ship, and coming to live with them 
once more. Thirteen years afterwards, when the Mis- 
sionary had returned to England, he had a letter from 
the faithful servant, who had come to his house first 
as a little rescued slave-girl. And here is part of the 
letter : — , 

" I have been so overjoyed from hearing of you, that 
I actually cannot keep my eyes from tears. You are 
constantly in my thoughts, and I am often speaking of 
your kindness to me. I am now married to a re- 
spectable and pious young man, one of my own coun- 
try-people, and the precentor at the chapel. We have 
three children — Jane, William, and Samuel. The first 
and second are named after my dear master and mis- 
tress. We live in our own house, and have a small 
portion of land, for which we are indebted to your 
kindness, as we purchased them with the money I re- 
ceived from you. Oh how I wish you were near to me ! 
Still remember me at your family altan If you should 
receive this letter, I trust I may be spared to hear 
from you again. My endeavour is to live to the glory 
of God ; and I trust, if we never meet here on earth 
again, we may meet in heaven, to part no more for 
ever. This" is the prayer, deiar master and mistress, of 
your true and loving- servant*' 
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HOW THE FLEAS CAMK 

The Sandwich islanders have a tradition that the 
fleas came to their country thus : — Many years ago, a 
woman from Waimea went out to a ship to see her 
lover, and, as she was about to return, he gave her a 
bottle, saying that there was very httle valuable pro- 
perty in it, but that she must not open it, on any 
accoimt, until she reached the shore. As soon as she 
gained the beach, she eagerly uncorked the bottle to 
examine her treasure, but nothing was to be seen: 
the fieos hopped out, and, they say, '^ they have gone 
on hopping and biting ei^er since/' 
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THE PANDANUS. 
On page 109^ you will find- an engraving tf^heae very 
curious trees. One of them, you see, looks, as if it 
had taken to walking on about a dozen slender legs. 
These are .really rootSj which sprout out. round the 
trunk at some distance &bove the groimd. Sometimes 
the trunk itself rots away close to the. earth, and then 
these roots hold up the tree by. themselves. 

In Fiji the people use the wood of this tree for tool- 
handles. It makes beautiful walking-sticks. Its 
leaves are plaited into fans and sun^sfaades. Oil is 
scented with its sweet flowers ; and the fruit is; sucked, 
or strung into very pretty orange-coloured necklaces. 

Will not the good Lord, who ipade the pandanus to 
serve so many purposes, make me able to do good in 
many waysl A life which He blesses yields benefit to 
others in many ways. By His grace, then, I will trust 
and strive to become, in strength and use, in sweetness 
and refreshing, like this wonderful tree. 
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GIPSY WOMEN IN INDIA. 

This is a picture from a photograpli taken in India of 
two gipsy women. Perhaps you did not know that 
there were gipsies in India ; but there is scarcely any 
part of the world where gipsies are not to be found. 
These women are bringing home leaves and branches 
for their fires ; and perhaps, if you were to meet them, 
they would offer to tell your fortune. 

Learned men have written and talked a great deal 
about the origin of the gipsies, and the place where they 
first came from. 

Some say they first came from India, because 
they call themselves by a name which means, The 
Black Men of Zssd, or Ikd ; and Sir Henry Eaw- 
linson, who is a very learned man, and knows a 
great deal about the East, and has studied the Bible, 
says he thinks the prophecy in Jeremiah is fulfilled 
in the gipsies, the only people, except the Jews, of 
whom is foretold such a general dispersion. 

" And upon Elam will I bring the four winds from the 
four quarters of heaven, and will scatter them toward 
aU those winds ; and there shall be no nation whither 
the outcasts of Elam shall not come." (Jer. xlix. 36.) 

The gipsies are much the same in all countries: 
they have no religion; they are thieves, steal- 
ing what they can in their wanderings, pretending 
to tell the fortunes of people who are silly enough 
to listen to them. Perhaps you have seen a gipsy 
camp in England, and have noticed how dirty and 
ragged the poor children have been. They will 
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not live in Tillages, but prefer wandering about in 
their carts, carrying all their goods with them. 

In Russia they will live in their canvas tents in the 
midst of snow, when the frost is very severe. In Hun- 
gary they roam about the country, steal horses when 
they can, and are likewise tinkers and smiths in a 
small way. They live in filth, in rags, in nakedness, 
and in merriness of heart ; for nowhere is there more 
song or dance than among the gipsies in Hungary. 
There have been some people in England who have 
taken a great deal of trouble with them, trying to 
teach them to be good Christians, and a few ha^e left 
their heathenish ways, and believed in Christ. 

A gentleman once asked a gipsy in Spain if he be- 
lieved that the soul perished when the body died. 

He answered, " We have been wicked and miserable 
enough in this life : why should we live again V 

Another man was asked, " Do you fear God I" 

He replied, " I fear nothing." 

* Do you believe in God V 

*^ 1 do not : I hate all connected with that name : 
the whole is folly." 

*^ You, of course, never say a prayer." 

" No, no," he replied. 

Thus you see the sad state of thp gipsies. Scattered 
everywhere, among Protestants, Papists, heathens, and 
idolaters, they are the same, without hope and without 
God in the world. Oh, Thou good Shepherd, when wilt 
Thou gather these wandering sheep into Thine own 
fold) 
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THE CHILD CHRIST. 

Jesus a child his course begun. 

How radiant dawned His heavenlj day f 
And those who such a race would run. 

As early should be on their way. 

His Father's business was His care : 
Yet m man's favour still He grew : 

Oh, might we learn, by faith and prayer. 
Like Him a work of Ioto to do ! 

For all mankind He came, nor yet 
An infant's visit would deny ; 

Nor friend, nor mother, did forget 
In His last hour of agony. 

Oh, children, ask Him to impart 
That spirit clear, that temper mild. 

Which made the mother in her heart 
Keep all the sayings of her child. 

Bless Him who said, of such as you 
His Father's kingdom is, and still 

His yoke to bear. His work to do. 
Study His life to learn His wilL 
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HISTORY OF THAKOMBAU, KING OF FIJI 

(CcmHnved from pagt 78.) 
THE COKSPIRACT. 

When- Thakombau, (who waa then called Seru) was 
about fifteen years old, there was a plot laid aghast 
the royal family. Tanoa, Seru's father, had become so 
very wicked, killing and eating people, that hia Bubjecta 
oeuld not bear it any longer. For some time the king 
had been auspicious of certain chiefs, rumoura of van- 
oua coDBpiracics having reached his ears, but he seems 
- to luive thought himself safe. 

Wliilo Tanoa was on a visit to Ovalau, the conaptra- 
tors matured their plans. His family secretly advised 
him of bis danger, and he fled to a placa called Koro. 
One of bis chiefs, called Ifa-mo-si-ma-lua, waa sent in 
pursuit of him, but, on his arrival at the island where 
Tanoa was, he privately urged him to escaff which he 
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did. The chief returned to the cUy and tcld the ooii- 
Bplrators that Tanoa tlje king liad escaped to Some- 
Bcmo, and that a large fleet would bo necessary to get 
him back. The rebels ruled the kingdom without the 
cruelties which Tanoa had used. One of the chiefs 
advised that Seru should be killed, as he feared he 
would secure a party in the city in his favour ; but the 
others said that he was a " mere boy." 

The chief of these rebels was a tall, powerful man, of 
the name of Mara, and he wished to rule well. He 
made known his wish to change the national re- 
ligion. Having heard of the introduction of Christianity 
into the Friendly Islands, he proposed sending for 
some one to instruct him in its truths. He frequently 
expressed a desire to know the true God, saying, 
** There is but one thing that can save and elevate Fiji — 
the knowledge ctf a true God ; but shall we ever hear 
concerning Him?" 

How unfortunate we know no more about the inner 
life of this interesting chief! Did he fear God and 
work righteousness 1 

The exiled king was unremitting in his efforts to 
re-establish his influence in Bau : he hired an American 
vessel to bombard the city of his fathers; but he was 
not successful. All this time young Seru remauied 
at Bau. He seemed to take no interest in political 
life, amusing himself w^ith angling, swimming, gaming, 
eating, drinking, playing, and sleeping. 

But never were any statesmen more mistaken than 
those who had supposed that no lurking ambition was 
haiboured in the heart of the pleasure-loving Seru. 
Kever was any government more siu-prised than that 
of Bau when " the boy " Seru beat the drum of coimtcr* 
revolution. 

Ficst the young chief, hud gained over to tlie^auae of 
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the king the part of the city of Bau irhere the fisheie 
men lived ; several towns on the mainland, made their 
peace with Tanoa's party; and at last, to the great 
astonishment and consternation of the rebels, Tanoa 
regained the dominion of the city. Many were the 
cruelties inflicted on the rebels — a price was set on 
their heads. Tanoa encouraged his son to put to death 
all suspected persons. 

To commemorate his successes, Seru received three 
names. The king^s party called him ^ the Centipede,' 
a creature, which crawls with apparent indifference 
until secure of its prey, when it bites at once. The 
rebels called him ' Th^-kom-bau' which means ' Ban 
is bad.' The Bau chiefis called him Hhe Bi,' a name 
given to any enclosure of water to keep turtles in 
for the chiefs' eating. This was an allusion to the 
number of human beings that were killed for him to 
eat. 

Amidst these scones of war and cruelty the great 
event which had been desired by Mara took place. 
The Christians of England sent Missionaries to Fiji 
to bring over its bloodthirsty people to a know- 
ledge of that God who is the author of peace and 
lovw of concord. Mr. Cross and Mr. Cargill were 
the first Missionaries who landed in Fiji. The day 
Mr. Cross arrived in Bau the bodies of two of the 
rebels had been cooked, on which the cannibal con- 
querors were glutting their ferocious appetites, and 
other two were being baked in the ovens for them to 
eat. 

In the month of September the king of Rewa pre- 
sented thirty-nine canoes to Tanoa, and attended a 
meeting convened by him for the consolidation of peace. 

Roko Tui Bau opened the business of the day by 
presenting three whales' teeth to Tanoa, as a peace^ 
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offering, assuring him that he knew nothing of the 
designs of his enemies, and entreated that he and his 
people might Uye. Tanoa received his offering, and 
sent him five whales' teeth as a proof of his good will. 
After which, he addressed Boko Tui Ban as follows : — 
"You and I are friends; don't you know) You 
know I have been driven from my land ; but my anger 
is now over, and my enemies are punished. They are 
dead; but, as to myself, I am not as a man, but as a 
god. Hence, though I have been driven hither and 
thither alone, I am now at home again. I wish we 
may now live in peace. You be kind to me, and I will 
be kind to you ; but, remember, if any do ill, I shall 
have them killed." Tui Dreketi then rose, and pre- 
sented one whale's tooth as an offering. He said, '' I 
present this that this meeting may be truly for the 
establishment of peace, and that we may cease to d(!> 
eviL If Bau be at peace we shall all be at peace, and 
all will be well. If Bau be at war, -we shall all be at 
war, and all will be ill." 

Tui vei Koso then addressed Tanoa. He said, " I 
only am one with you. You and I are two. I knew 
not the design of your enemies. They brou^t your 
title to me ; but I desired it not, nor did I take any 
part against you ; therefore be gracious to me, that I 
may live." Tanoa rose and kissed him, and they wept 
together. Tanoa said to him, ** Fear not ; what should 
I do to you 1 You can no longer do any thing, nor 
will I do any thing to harm you. You are not as I 
am. I am yet strong, and able to go to other lands : 
you can do nothing. You are like a large pig which 
has grown too fat to walk about : all you can do is to 
sit, and sleep, and wake, and choose your food." They 
both laughed heartily, and sat down. Tui vei Koso 
was an old man, very corpulent, and lame in his feet. 
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SUFFERING AND SUCCESS. 

About seventy years ago our Missionaries, who had 
been doing good among the poor negro slaves in the 
West Indies, began to be persecuted by the masters. 
These men — ^the planters — ^feared that if the Gospel 
of love and liberty were much more taught, it would 
put an end to slavery ; so they made up their minds 
to do away with the Missionaries. 

In the Island of St. Vincent a wicked law was passed, 
by which, if our Missionary preached, he would have 
to pay a great deal of money. If he went on preach- 
ing after this, he would be punished by flogging. If 
he still preached, he would be banished from the 
colony; and if, after all, he ventured to return, he 
would be killed. 

Well, the next Sabbath after this shameful law was 
passed, our Missionary, the Rev. Matthew Lumb, who 
felt he must obey God rather than men, preached as 
usual. For this he was dragged away from the chapel, 
and locked up in prison. 

Hundreds of people followed him with tears and 
lamentations; and the popular excitement was such 
that the Government authorities called out the soldiers 
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to 'guard the jail, and prevent the prisoner being set 
free by the people. 

While the soldiers stood by the entrance to the pri- 
son, there came a poor old blind woman, inquiring for 
"dear massa minister." The soldiers said to each 
other, " Let the poor old blind woman .pass : what 
harm can she do 1" Thus she was allowed to enter the 
gate. On reaching the prison she groped along the 
wall, till she foimd the iron -grated window of the Mis- 
sionary's cell, and, putting her face to it, she exclaimed, 
" Dear massa minister, God bless you 1 Keep heart, 
massa ! So dem put good people in prison long ago. 
l^eber mind, massa ; all we go pray for you." The 
pei'secuted Missionary afterwards declared that iiheae 
words of the poor old blind woman "were as balm to 
his wounded soul, and he resolved tb cast iiimself 
afresh on the promises of Jehovah. 

When the tumult had somewhat subsided, and the 
soldiers had returned to the barmcks, several of the 
people who lingered about were permitted to approach 
the prison window ; when the persecuted Missionary 
presented himself, and actually repeated the crime for 
which he was committed, by speaking of Christ alid 
his salvation. Among the crowd there stood a woman 
named Mary Richardson, who thus- heard for the first 
time. The word came with power to her heart. She 
went home, and wept, and prayed, and sought tho 
Lord till she found Him, to the joy of her soul. 
Many years afterwards, whilst I was in St. Vincent's, 
this good woman sickened and died ; and in her last 
moments she thanked God that ever she heard the 
Missionary preach through the iron grating of tho 
prison window ; " for that," said she, " was the word 
which came to my heart." 

On the £6th of January 1793, Dr. Coke, having 
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heard of Mr. Liimb's imprisonment, arrived at St. Vin- 
oent'sj Ho proceeded at once to the jail, and fomid 
his friend confined with a common malefactor. He 
afforded him all the consolation in his power; and, 
after some time, the Missionary was released from his 
confinement; but he was required to quit the island, 
without beiujj permitted to preach again to bia dear 
people. Such was the rigour with which this cruel 
law was enforced. — MoisUi^s Memorials. 
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A PRAYERtMEETING. 

When Mr. Moister, the Missionary, first went to 
Western Africa, to St. Mary's, he was told that the 
black children were too stupid to learn any thing. But 
ho thought otherwise, and opened a school for them, 
where he and Mrs. Moister taught them, and soon 
found that they could learn very well. 

There were a few boys and girls w^ho were very poor 
indeed, some of them orphans, who were taken to liim 
at the Mission house altogether, and were taught a 
grpat many useful things. Sometimes they were 
troublesome, and wanted much looking after. But 
then, you know-^^-do you not ? — that some other chil- 
dren, whose faces are not black, are troublesome now 
and then. 

The Missionary tells something about these little 
negroes which will interest you. He says — 

" One night, soon after we had retired to rest, we 
heard a noise in the children's room, wliich was some 
distance from our own. We approached the door, and 
listened ; and, with peculiar feelings, asccrtamcd that 
it was the voice of prayer. These dear African 
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children were holding their own little prayer-meeting 
before they retired to rest. The eldest girl, whose 
name was Matty, appeared to be conducting the ser- 
vice. She first prayed herself in broken English, and 
then called upon John, who said — 

* Matty, me no sabby (know) pray English.' 
*Then pray in Jalloflf,* said Matty; *God knows 
every language.' 

He prayed iu JallofiT. She then called upon Petty, 
who also prayed in Jalloff. The next boy on whom 
she called was Gabriel, who replied — 

' Matty, me no sabby pray English ; mo no sabby 
pray Jalloff.' 

'Then,' said Matty, 'say, "Our Father."' 
The poor boy repeated the Lord's Prayer m a 
solemn tone, after which the juvenile prayer-meeting 
was concluded; and we returned to our room un- 
observed, thanking God, in our hearts, that He had 
thus begun to work upon the minds of our dear negro 
children, for they were evidently sincere in what they 
did." 



AFRICAN LUXURY. 

An African chief, named Palani, visiting Dr. Living- 
stone at a meal-time, the traveller gave him a piece of 
bread and preserved apricots. As the chief seemed to 
relish it much, he asked him if he had any food equal 
to that in his countiy. 

*• Ah/' said he, " did you ever taste white ants?" 

" No," said the doctor. 

" Well, if you had, you never could have desired to 
cat any thing better." 



FUIAN PRIESTS' BOWLS. 
These are curious things, you will say, to be called 
bowls ; Etnd yet you muat allow that, thougli some of 
them are very odd, there are others which are prettily 
shaped. When you have heard a little more about 
them you will think them very interesting things. 

First, you must know that these bowls, which a 
Missionaty brought to England, could not, a few years 
^o, have been got for love or money. They were all 
sacred, used by the priests of the old, cruel, cannibal 
religion of Fiji, It is because the pure religion of a 
loving Saviour has spread in these islands, and many 
thouaanda of the heathen Fijians have become Chris- 
tians, that they were willing to part with these things, 
and others which they once thought very holy. 

These vessels are made of very hard dark-coloured 
wood, and some of them are brightly polished. Yc 
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must keep in miud that there ore many Fijians now 
living who very well remember the time when iron, 
and other metals, were unknown amongst them. So 
they had no shaip steel tools like you have seen work- 
men use at home. They cut down large trees, and 
built fine canoes to sail about in, and piit up houses, 
aiid did all sorts of carpenter's work, without an iron 
tool, or screw, or nail of any kind. 

Their principal tools, some of w^hich were very lai^ 
and heavy, were pieces of hard stone, ground to a 
sharp edge, and fixed to a wooden handle. Of course 
their work took them a long time to do ; but they did 
it very well ; and some of the bowls here engraved 
were made in tliis way. When they wanted a very 
rough rasp, they used a piece of mushroom coral ; for 
a finer one, they had the rough skin of a sort of shark; 
and for finishing off, nothing could do better than 
pieces of pumice-stone. Sometimes they found shells 
very useful; and they did their small carving and 
ornamenting with rats* teeth. 

The bowl in the front of the group is a very curious 
one, made to look something like one of the Fijian 
fruits. It is in two pieces, joined together by a loose 
ring ; and is carved, ring and all, out of one solid piece 
of wood, without a joining anywhere. 

That funny little affair which hangs up above the 
rest, something in the shape of a man, is a dish for oil, 
wherewith the people anoint their skins. The others 
were used for drinking some stuff called in Fiji yang- 
gona {yaqona\ and in the Friendly Islands kava. It 
is made by chewing the root of a certain shrub, pour- 
ing water on it, and then straining it. The fluid thus 
prepared produces a sort of drunkenness, mider the 
influence of which the priests used to perform thoir 
most inipertaut duties. 
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A great deal of good has been done in Fiji; bat 
much more work has yet to be gone through, before 
all these beautiful islands are full of the knowledge 
of God. 

Go on, then, helping; and He will go on to bless' 
you more and more. 




priest's bowl, in the form of a duck. 
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THE HIGHEST PLACE. 

When the first chapel was built at Lifxika, in th« 
Friendly Islands, a very amusing thing happened. The 
people in those islands were most pactkiular in behaving 
towards each other according to certain lailea. One 
of these rules was, that no one should sit on & higher 
seat than a chief. When the chapel was opened, the 
chief, Taufa-ahau, was shocked to see the Missionary 
higher than himself — in the pulpit. It would ne^er 
do to have the rules of politeness broken like thie. 

Next Sunday the Missionary was greatly astonished 
to find another and higher pulpit in the chapel,, from 
which the great chief looked doYra, and could listen to 
the service without having his dignity hurt, or his 
majesty lowered before the eyes of the people. 
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FORSAKEN. 

Why is this old Indian sitting there all alone beneath 
his little shelter 1 Why does he look so sad 1 Has he 
seen all his children die, that he is so lonely and 
sorrowful ] And has he come here to mourn by him- 
self over his lost ones ) 

If you could go and talk to him, and ask him all 
these questions, he would tell you that his childi-en 
were yet alive, and their children too ; and that he 
had seen their faces, and heard their voices only a few 
hours ago. 

This man was once a skilful hunter, and used to 
get much food for his people. He has been a brave 
warrior, and, in many a fight, has risked his life for 
the sake of his tribe. Then why should he have come 
away from those, who most honour and love him 1 Ah, 
it is they who have gone away, and left the old man 
alone, in the midst of the vast prairie, which stretches 
away all round him, like a sea of grass without any 
end. 

What wicked thing has such an old man done, that 
he should be forsaken like this 1 He has not done any 
wrong to his tribe. They have no fault to find with 
him, except that he is such an old man. His only 
<srime is, that he is useless. Once he could go forth 
and catch the huge buffalo. In his strength he has 
fought with the savage bear, and slain liim. He has 
killed the swift deer as it dashed along. But now he 
cannot even string his bow. He has not strength 
enough to bring down the squirrel &om its bough. 
Others must hunt for him, and get food to feed him. 
And in war, while others are fighting, and being 
wounded and killed, he can only sit still, and do 
nothing to help t^em. And when they travel, the~ 
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must either carry Iiim, or irait for his slow and feeble 
steps. So his friends, his own sons and dsiughtciTS, 
make up their minds not to be troubled with Iiim anj 
more, and they have left him sittuig there in his help- 
less old age, to die alone. 

Poor old man ! He has uot complained. He vould 
tell you that, many years ago, he served his owu. father 
* in just the same way ; and that it is the custom of his 
people. There are some wliite wolves near, waiting 
until the tribe are out of sight ; and then it is horrible 
to think what will become of the old Indian. 

In the tribe which has forsaken this aged man are 
many Indian boys and girls of yoiu* own age. I think 
I hear you say, "01 wish I could only speak to theno, 
and ask them- to be kind to the poor old man, and to 
look after his wants. I would tell them that I havje 
an old grandfather at home, whom I dearly love ; and 
I like to run about to fetch any thing he wants. I 
would tell them that God has said, * Honour thy father 
and thy mother.' I would talk to them about Jesus 
Christ, all about his love and goodness, and about his 
dying on the cross for them and for the old man they 
have left behind to perish.'' 

Would you say all this? Then you would be a 
Missionary. 

It is because the North-American Indians do not 
know the Bible or the love of God, and because they 
have never heard of Jesus Christ, that they do such 
cruel things. And there are other nations, in other 
parts of the world, who are as bad, and who forsake 
their sick and aged people, because they will not be 
troubled witli them any more. 

Perluips one day the God of Love will call you to go 
and tell some of these heathen about Him, and. to 
teach them the Gospel. 
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WHOSOETEE 

SHALL ai7E YOI 

A CUP OF COLD WAIES, 

IS HY HAUE, 



BECAUSE YE BELONO TO 

CHKIST, 
VEEILY I SAY nHIO YOU, 
E SHALL HOT LOSE HIS BEWASD. 
Mauk is. tl. 
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SCATTER SEED. 

In the furrows of thy life 

Scatter seed ! 
Small may be thy spirit-field, 
But a goodly crop 'twill vield : 
Sow the kindly word and deed — 

Scatter seed ! 

Sun and shower aid thee now, 

Scatter seed ! 
Who can tell where grain may grow ? 
Winds are blowing to and fro ; 
Daily good thy simple creed : 

Scatter seed ! 

Up ! the morning flies away — 

Scatter seed ! 
Hand of thine must neyer tire, 
Heart must keep its pure desire : 
While thy brothers faint and bleed, 

Scatter seed ! 

Though thy work should seem to fail. 

Scatter seed ! 
Some may fall on stony ground ; 
Flower and blade are often found 
In the clefts we little heed. 

Scatter seed ! 

Spring-time always dawns for thcc ; 

Scatter seed ! 
Ope thy spirit's golden store, 
Stretch thy furrows more and more, 
God will give to thee thy need. 

Scatter seed ! 
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A GIFT TO JESUS 
A LITTLE girl standing in the doorway of a house in 
the city of Montreal^ in the early days of summer, 
when the gardens were all in blossom, saw another 
about her own age passing by on the side walk with a 
bouquet of flowers in her hand. As the little girl lin- 
gered a moment by the door, little Mary, as we will call 
her, asked her where she was carrying her flowers. 

"To place them before the picture of the Virgin and 
her Son," she quickly answered. 

Mary knew that she meant by this that she would 
place them in the church before a painting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother Mary. It seemed a plea- 
sant thing to her to place flowers before even the pic- 
ture of the Saviour. 

Rimning back into the house, Mary told what she 
had seen and heard, and asked if she might gather 
flowers and place them before the picture. 

Mary's mother asked her which she would rather 
do, place flowers before a picture of Jesus, or place 
them in his hand, and give them directly to Him ) 

**I should rather give them to Him if I could see Him, 
and was not afraid to do it," little Mary answered. 

The mother told Mary she would show her how to 
do it, and assured her t^at she would not be afraid. 

In the afternoon, as her mother directed her, Mary 
gathered as beautiful a bouquet of flowers as she could 
collect in the garden, and she and her mother went 
out for a walk together. 

Mary wondered where her mother was going, and 
was thinking about the talk she had with her in the 
morning, but she hardly knew how to speak of it 
again. 

They walked some distance, and finally her mother 
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stopped before an humble-looking house. An old lady 
answered the knock, and whispered, in return to her 
mother's question about her daughter, that " Jano was 
very low, and could not remain with them agrcat while.'* 

The room into which they entered was very plainly 
furnished, but every thing was neat. Sitting up in 
the bed, supported by pillows, was « young woman, 
looking very pale and feeble. A pleasant smile lit up 
]]er face as Mary's mother drew near her bed and took 
' her thin hand. Then she sat down and talked with 
her about her sickness, and about the heavenly land 
wher'e the inhabitants are never sick, and the weary 
are at rest. Tears fell down the cheeks of the suf- 
ferer ; not from pain or grief, but teara of love and 
joy ; and she said it was a great comfort to her to 
hear these blessed words. Her mother then led 
Mary up, and placed her little hand in the hot, white 
hand of the sick young woman. She leaned over and 
kissed the little girl, and told her it did her good to 
see her bright young face. Tlie mother said nothing, 
but she was pleased when she saw Mary hand to the 
sick girl her bouquet of flowers. What a beautiful 
smile they brought upon that pale face ! "It has 
been so long," she said, ^^ since she had seen the 
ilowers growing; it was almost like a walk in the 
gai*den to have this beautiful bouquet." After she 
liad breathed its fragrance a few moments, she asked 
her mother to place it in water and let it stand where 
she could see it as she sat in bed. " She should think of 
little Mary,'* she said, "every time she looked upon it.^ 

This made Mary feel as she had never felt before. 
She could hardly help crying, and yet she was certaia 
she never felt so happy before. 

As they walked home she told her mother that dxo 
was glad they had carried the flowers to the sick woman; 
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but sho timidly added that she had not seen Jesus. 

Wheu they reached the house the mother took the 
Bible, and, drawing her little girl to her lap, sho read, 
*' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these .... ye have done it unto me." Then little 
Mary saw that, in placing her flowers in the hand of 
this sick disciple of Jesus, she had really given them 
to Himself; and that whenever her heart was warm 
toward the dear Saviour that loved her and died for 
her, and she desired to bestow some gift upon Him, 
expressing her love to Him, she could do so by offering 
it to any one that was suffering around her. No act of 
gentleness or kindness ; no kind word to a suffering or 
luifortunate person ; no gift to send the Bible to those 
that have it not, is unnoticed. It is like placing the 
flowers before him. He loves to breathe their frfi^unce 
and his blessing always follows, making the heart happy. 

In tliis way Mary's mother taught how she could 
effer her gifts to Jesus ; and then they sung together 
the beautiful hymn of Montgomery, of which this is 
of the verses — 

** Then, in a moment to my view 

Tlie Stranger started from disguise— 
The tokens in bis hands I knew ; 

My Saviour stood before my eyes ! 
He spake, and my poor name He named^ 
* Of me thou hast not been ashamed; 
Tliase deeds shall thy memorials be; 
Fear not; thou didst it imto me.' *' 
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A FLY-GOD. 

Winw pcopio do not know the true Cod, they eomo 
to believe all sorts of foolish things, and woi'ship oil 
sorts of crcatiuTS. 

Kow^ thcro is in Africa a curious insect, which ^ 
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its front pair of legs very long indeed ; and, when it is 
at rest, it has a funny way of putting them, as if it 
were leanuig on its elbows, while it holds up the lower 
joints of these legs like any one putting his hands 
together in prayer. 

Among the African Hottentots this insect has been 
long held in very great reverence, so that they will be 
very careful not to hurt it, lest it should be angry 
and do harm to their land or cattle. 

Once a young man, who had been born and iaaght, 
like you, in a Christian country, was among some 
Hottentots, when one of these flies appeared. All at 
once, he saw them run to it, to show it respect, and, 
in their way, to worship it. He, however, tried to 
catch it. But when he had^ got it in his hand, these 
people looked at him in great wonder and fear. They 
cried out, and stared at him, and at each other, in terror. 
^*See, see, see !" said they. *' Ah ! what is he going to 
dol Will he kill iti wiU he kill it?" He asked 
them why they were so frightened, for they really 
trembled very much. 

They told him that this insect was divine, and that 
if he hurt it, it would be angry, and their land and 
cattle be brought under a dreadful curse. 

In order to see what they would do, he pretended 
he was going to destroy the insect Then they fell 
■down before him, and med out very loud, and even 
wept, as they besought him to give the creature its 
liberty. When he let it fly, the Hottentots jumped 
and capered about, and shouted with the greatest joy. 

It makes you smile to think that people should be 
so silly as to worship a little harmless insect. But it 
should also make you sad, to remember that they do 
so because they do not know God, and have never had 
such teachings as you receive. 



WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFPEKING. 

SEPTEMBER, 1866. 

SEEDUA. 

The names of some of the places in Ceylon, I think^ 
are very long, and difficult to pronounce; but you 
cannot say that this is one. I wish you could go with 
me to Seedua. It is a veiy pleasant drive of sixteen 
miles from Colombo, along a nice, winding road — a 
very red and dusty one though — ^with cocoa-nut trees 
and areca palms on either side, nearly all the way, in- 
terspersed with native huts. You turn ofif from this 
road at length into a narrower one, and then out of that 
into a sandy path, which will bring you first to the 
whitewashed-chapel, with its glas^ess windows, and 
then to the minister's house. It is a pretty chapel, 
and so clean. There are no pewEf, only forms on either 
side of the aisle, and also against the walls ; but when 
visitors are expected you will always find two or three 
chairs, with mats to kneel upon, placed close to the 
pulpit, which is decidedly English-looking, and stands 
inside the communion rails, ^ and away &om the wall. 
Would you like to know of what the chapel is built ? 
Mostly of mud, except the front, which is of stones, 
and whitewashed, and so are the walls inside, and the 
pillars, which I believe are of cocoa-nut, plastered over. 
The roof is of red tile% laid on unpainted wood, which 
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remindB ene of trellis-work. It will hold 500 people, 
and a beautiful sight it is to see it full, as I haye seen 
it. The minister had announced the previous Sunday 
that there would be a prayer-meeting on the following 
Saturday at seven. Seedua is only a village, and it was 
a dark night, so as most of the people had to come 
from a long distance, through the jungle, where there 
are no roads, we were agreeably surprised to find so 
many present. The chapel was rather dimly lighted 
with glafls lamps, hung from the roof; but it was 
enough to discover to us some very happy and earnest 
faces. On one side sat the women, clothed with various 
coloured comboys, and loose white jackets. No shoeg 
«r stockings, and no hats or bonnets were to be seen, 
except my own ; but their hair was combed oflF their 
foreheads, and rolled neatly into a knob behind. I 
must not forget the babies. They generally bring 
them to the chapel, hush them to sleep, and then lay 
them on the bricks at their feet during the service. 
Once I saw seven babies aQ in a row, on a mat, asleep 
thus. The men occupied the forms on the other side 
of the aisle, and the only difference in their costume 
was, that they wear coats like English boyn' jackets, 
and combs in their hair like those worn by little En- 
glish girls who dress their hair ct Vimperatrice. What 
a prayer-meeting we had that night ! — all Singhalese, 
you know, for not one person in Seedua can speak En- 
glish except the native ministers. Men and women 
prayed witiiout any names being mentioned, and prayed 
as only Singhalese people, whose hearts are overflowing 
with love to Christ, can pray. Were their prayers 
answered, do you ask % Oh, yes. The next day was 
Sunday, and it was for a blessing on the means of 
grace they had met especially to pray. One who 
prayed at that meeting resided in the house where wp 
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dept. I was awoke by her voice next moming at four 
o'clock* She was praying aloud^ for nearly an hour, 
for a special blessing again. Like her Saviour, she 
rose up a great while before day to intercede for sinners. 
At twelve o'clock the service began. Mr. Nicholson 
preached, and we afterwards learned that that sermon 
was made the means of the conversion of a servant in 
that same household. What a happy face that man 
still has J The congregation separated : we were about 
to commemorate our Saviour's dying love. While the 
doom were being closed, all who remained knelt in 
silent prayer, and from different parts of the chapel 
sappressed sobs proved how deeply some were feeling. 
A hymn was given out, during the singing of which 
Mr. Gk)onesakare, the minister, went from member to 
member to see that ea^h had their last quarter's ticket. 
Not one had forgotten it. It was a touching sight 
to see those people as they knelt around the commu- 
nion-table, and held up their hands with those same 
tickets in them, to receive the bread. Almost every 
one was in tears, preachers and members ahke : some 
sobbed aloud, others clasped their hands together, and, 
witlr tears streaming from their eyes, repeated after 
the minister, Ah nay Gala woon caraya nau waliausay 
maia oho walvausay maru wader — " Oh, my Saviour, 
didst thou die for me V in a low whisper. Two young 
girls, during that service, received the witness of sins 
forgiven. The Seedua people used to come, and go 
out of that chapel as unmoved as the bricks on the 
floor; but now they had found Jesus they could 
scareely contain themselves. If they knew I was writ- 
ing to England, they would say to you, as they said 
that day to me, when we were leaving them, "Do pray 
for us." They are surrounded by Roman Catholics 
and Buddhist relatives, who try hasd to persuade then* 
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to give up their love to Jesus ; but thougk some^ 
months have elapsed since that day, they still lemaiu 
firm, and are letting their light shine. 

Their chapel, 1 hear, is in a very shaky condition^ 
and they must soon pull it down and build it up afresh. 
They do not know what to do, for they are almost all 
poor people. However, they bring, every now and 
then, a few shillings to their minister, as they can 
spare it, and in this way the fund is increasing, though 
very slowly. I sent them five shillings a little while 
ago, which I had contrived to earn. They are prop- 
ping up the roof and walls with pieces of cocoa*nut 
wood, they tell me, so as to make them last a little 

longer. 

Mabt Nioholson* 
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CARRYING THE LAMBS. 

In a Christian family near Amoy, China, a little boy, 
the youngest of three children, on asking his £Either to 
allow him to be baptissed, was told that he was toe 
young ; that he might fall back if he made a profession 
when he was only a little boy. To this he made the 
touching reply, '^ Jesus has promised to carry the 
lambs in his arms. As I am only a little boy, it will 
be easier for Jesus to carry me." This simple reason- 
ing of the heart was too much for the father. He took 
him with him, and the dear one ere long was baptissed. 
The whole &mily, of which this child is the yoimgest 
member — ^the father, the mother, and three sons — are 
all members of the Mission CSiurch at Amoy. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE OLD NATITES OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

Thb picture on the page before is a yerj good likeness 
of the king of a natiye tribe in South Australia. He is 
known by the name of Tenbury, and quite expects to 
be treated accordijQg to his mpk; for once, when he 
wanted to talk with the Goyemor, }f^ refused to enter 
the Goyermnent House with the ooimxion people, and 
insisted upon beiDg let in at the &oi|t ^trance, because 
he was a king.l 

These natiyes are generallj called bj a Very long 
name, Ahorigin^ which means, the people who first of 
all liyed in the country. Long befo):e any white fiswoes 
leoked upon the great island of Australia^ there wero 
black people liying in its yast forests and on its plains 
and shores. Whateyer they were onoe^ they haye be- 
come a yery poor and miserable-looking foUc, small in 
body, and leadipg a sayage life of tbe Iqwast kind. 
Since a large nation of white people iijisjpown ^p in 
Australia these natiye blacks haye been jg;ettiog fewer. 
Sometimes they haye been cruelly destroyed; bi^t yery 
often they haye brought ill-treatment on ttiaoEifelyes, 
by their stealing of cattle and sheep, and by their 
shocking murders. Howeyer, some white Christians 
haye tried to do these people good by teaching them 
the Gospel. They haye had yery little success; for 
the blacks, though yery cunning, seem hardly to haye 
mind enough to imderstand what is told them. Tet 
some of eyen these degraded sayages haye learned 
the simple lesson of Christ's religion, and haye tried to 
do good to others. Here is an instance giyen by one 
of our ministers in Australia, the Rey. W. Yander- 
kiste: — 
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BLACK GEOBGB. 

This Ohnstian Australian black lived as the waggoner 
of a colonist. Whenever he was on the road^ whether 
in the tpwns and settlements, or in the open country 
amongst his own wild people, Black George was always 
ready to tell of the love of Jesus, and to reprove sin. 

^' Once several teams camped at a certain place on a 
Saturday evening. A storekeeper was, shortly after^ 
wards, surprised at being addj?epf|e,d by an intdligent, 
dever, and well-clad black, somewliat as follows : — 
* Sir, to-morrow will be Sunday, and we no travel then : 
I very much wish to have tha people together to 
prayer: will you be very gopii tp lend me your firo 
kitchen to-morrow momingf Leave was given, and 
the news soon spread. Care was taken by the dark 

evangelist that all the inhabitants of H should be 

told of the intended devotions. The people came to- 
gether — ^for in those days there .were few ministers 
indeed in the colony — and Haai^^^le pastor led the 
jHraises of God; and his exbortatioof and prayers are 
not altogether forgotten to this ^J^' 

In such and other ways this roj^^f^kable man was 
enabled to do much good. It is ifad to tell, that, after 
aU this, he fell into temptation, aQ4 lo^^ ^ rdigion 
by drinking. From this fall, however, by God's ^;reat 
mercy, he was recovered, and i^p last news we )iave 
ef him was tLds: — ^^A native, some years (ince, wa« 
executed at Bathurst for a terrible crime. Black 
George came from the bush to the authorities, and 
begged permission to attend on Ms old acquaintance, 
and read and explain the Scriptures to him, and pray 
with him. The request was granted, and, until the 
gallows had done its work, he was ' incessant in his 
attention to the hapless criminal." 
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KAFFIR WOMAN AND CHILD. 

TThis is a picture, taken from life, of a Kaffir motiber 
•carrying her baby in the fashion of her people, and of 
many other savage people in different parts of the 
^orld. It looks very droll to us, and we wonder how 
the child keeps its place ; but the little things very 
soon learn to hold on. This woman is standing in 
front of her hut^ which is made of strong grass sown 
on a framework of poles. 

KAFFIB WOUBN. 

The children and yoimg people of this happy coun- 
try have but little idea of the degradation and suflfer- 
ings of Kaffir females. In the absence of Christian 
"knowledge and the kind influences of religion, the 
people have sunk into the most degrading practices. 

Each female child is sold for a certain number of 
tsattle, varying fr6m five to twenty-five in number, l)y 
her father. The bargain is often made when she is 
joimg, and without any regard to her wishes. 

But what makes the matter worse is, that the men 
-are allowed to take as many wives as they are able to 
purchase — ^fi'bm one to ten or twenty. But always, 
when they obtain an additional one, they take care to 
buy a young one, for they say a man is never old so 
long as he can get a young wife : she preserves his 
youth. 

Then an old man is often rich, and can affi3rd to ^ve 
more cattle for a yoimg wife than a young man can, 
and her father says he would let his daughter go to the 
old man on that account. The old man had perhaps two 
or five or ten wives before, and the young woman d 
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not like to go to him ; but if she refuses her father i» 
yery angry : he scolds her, beats her, and seeks in all 
ways to make her go. Many instances can be given 
of young females who have refused, and have been put 
to dreadful tortures in order to make thein go. 

The women have to do all the work, to plough the 
land, sow the seed, cut down the weeds, gather the 
crops, and carry them home on their heads. They 
have to fetch the wood, cany the water, and cook the 
jbod. 

They have to do this from day to day and year ta 
year, through a long life, xuitil they drop into the 
grave. 

Nothing can make these things better but the 
Gospel of Christ ; and children and young people may 
very largely increase the funds by which Missionaries 
may be sent out. How would little girte like to be in 
this state, to be sold while young, and, when they get 
older, to be compelled to do that which is so bad 1 I 
am sure they would not Hke it : then let them try to 
do all they can to bring it to an end. W. C. H. 
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LITTLE NAPET. 

Little Napet, an Afiican boy, heard of Jesus, and 
loved Him. One day in early spring he was sent to 
drive the pigeons from a corn-field. There was a little 
straw in the comer of the field, and there Napet sat 
down to watch for the coming of the birds. Feeling a 
little cold, he kindled a fire just inside of the hut. A 
spark set the hut in a blaze! The flame spread so quickly 
that Napet was surroimded by fire in a moment. 

Some women in the next field, seeing the fire, ran te 
his help. They could not see him; only from the bmm* 
ing hut his voice was heard, saying, 
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" 0, my Saviour, I must die ! I pray thee let my 
body alone be burned, and save my soul from ever-, 
lasting fire. Take me to thy heayen, for thy great 
mercies' sake." 

Napet's voice was heard no longer. The fiie burned 
on. The iromen stood trembling at the fate of the 
burning child. Yery soon, however, the hut was 
in ashes. They were about searching for the boy's 
bones, when, to their surprise, Napet rose up, aikL 
rushed into their nudst unhurt ! 

" What saved you 9" cried the astomshed women. 

" After my prayer," said Napet, "God put it into 
my mind to lie upon the ground, and cover myself 
with an ox-hide that was in the hut. I did so. The 
fire was not hot enough to bum through the hide, and 
to I was saved." 

"Had you any hope, then, of escaping death^ 
Napet ?' asked the Missionary a day or two after, when 
hearing this story. 

" No, I believed that I must die," said the boy. 

" Did you hope, then, that your soul would go t» 
heaven 9" 

Napet's fa/fse grew bright with joy as he relied,. 
"Yes; I was sure our Saviour heard my prayer, and 
would take me to heaven, because He died for me." 
Happy Napet ! He was safe and happy even in the 
midst of the ^e.-^Jwenile Mimonary Rerald, 
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CHILDISH WISDOM. 

*Twa8 the hour of prayery.aad the fiEurmer stood 
With a thankful heart aad a lowly mmdy 

And prayed to the Author of every good, 
That the Father of all would be very kind, 

And bless his creatures with rausaent and food ; 

That the blessing each day might be renewed, 

That eyeiy want might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief. 

Be measured out by the merciful One, 

To all who suffered beneath the sun. 

The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm ; 

And by his side delighted ran, 

Glowing with every healthy charm, 

A little son, a sprightly boy. 

Whose home was love^ and whose life was joy; 

And they rambled over the golden fields. 

And the father said, *^ The harvest yields 

A plentiful crop, my son, this year, 

My bams are too small for the grain, I fear." 

And they wandered on through row upon row 
Of plumy sheaves ; and at length the child. 
With earnest look and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled. 
And said, " My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy day by day. 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed?" 
« I do, my son." " Well, I think as you plead "— 
His eyes waxed bright, for his soul shone through it — 
That God, if He had your wheat, would do it." 
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A SAMOAN MISSIONARY SPEECH. 

The Rev. George Brown gives this account of a very 
capital speecli delivered at a Missionary Meeting at 
Sagone, on the Island of Samoa» in the South Seas :-^ 

" One of our cateohists (Salatulu) made a very good 
speech indeed, illustrated by Samoan tales, the sttb- 
stance of one of which I will give, to show the general 
style of their remarks. 

'^ He first told a long story about a chief, called 
Lemalutele, one of the King of Fiji's fishermen, who 
left Fiji to seek another place in which to follow his 
occupation. This man, however, had only one method 
of fishing. In the course of his wanderings he came te 
Manua. Here his great success in fishing made him 
quite a favourite with the ladies of the islands, who 
are very fond of fish. The consequence was that he 
got many wives, and became quite an important person. 
He soon, however, got tired of Court life, and retired 
to a small bay, from which he proposed to visit, at in- 
tervals, his different wives, who lived at the resi- 
dences of their parents. This, however, did not stdt 
the ideas of his Majesty of Manua, who wished to keep 
him near himself, that the royal table might be well 
supplied with fish. Lemalutele was therefore re- 
quested to remain at Court, and visit his wives from 
thence when he wished. It was soon found, however, 
that this one method of fishing was not sufficient, and 
so it was decided that he should return to Fiji to bring 
some other fishermen whb h&^ other' plans of catching 
fish. The first step, however, wfer- to colleot property, 
as it was no use his going to Fiji empty-handed on 
such an errand as that His wives were therefore 
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Applied to, and requested to famish the requisite sup- 
plies. . He told them tha;t he did not want mats, or 
jHgs, or any other property, but only net tmne, and 
this they were to furnish in such quantities as ^y 
thought proper. When the time arrived he yisited all 
his wires at their respective families, and then he 
foimd out those who really loved him. Some of them 
only gave him a small hank ; others, who loved him mc«:e, 
^ve him larger ones; whilst those who loved him best, 
a&d really desired his journey to be prosperous, gave 
him whole bundles. With these presents he returned 
to F\ji, and soon brought back other fishermen, with 
different modes of fishing, and so Samoa was supplied 
with fishermen. 

^* TbiB was the story, and the application followed as 
a matter of course. EVery part was well applied ; but 
I only give the chief points. The Missionary was 
Lemalutele, who came to Samoa with his one mode of 
preaohmg. Hisfishmgwas preaching, <fec.; his wives 
were the difierent towns of our Society (Sagone of 
course included). He then remarked on the inability 
of one Missionary (on Savaii) to supply them aU with 
fish. He said we want more fishermen (Missionaries) ; 
but it's of no use our asking for them if we do not send 
fishing twine. The fishing twine, of course, meant 
money; and, bear in mind, he said, now is the time to 
know which of his wives loves Lemalutele best. Don't 
pick out the small hanks (sixpences, <kc.), nor even the 
larger ones (half-dollars), but bring the whole bundle 
(a dollar). 0, Sagone ! you are called a favourite wife 
ef Lemalutele; show your love for him to-day. De- 
pend upom it, if you don't find tvdne, we get no more 
Jlahermen, 

" His story was a very good one indeed for the 
natives; but, of course, it loses much by translatinir. 
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ofl this is only a very condensed account. I have no- 
douht many of the people wished they had got more- 
twine, bat it was too late then." 
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PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING. 

One day a converted Indian was asked with a sneer^ 
'^What has your religion done for you T Seeing & 
worm by the side of the path, he took it up, and put 
it down before the man ; then gathering some straw, 
he placed it in a circle round the worm and lighted 
it. The worm, feeling the heat of the flame, began to 
writhe. The Indian then took it up in his hand, and,, 
turning to his opponent, said, with a beautifiil simpli- 
city, '' This is what Chnstianity^as done for me. I 
was a worm of the earth, and the flames of hell were 
gathering round me, when Jesus came and had pity 
on the worm. He took me in his hand and snatdied 
me from the ruin. What more could I wish that Ha 
had done T 

What Christ did for him. He can do for others who 
are now far from God and righteousness; but how 
shall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard, how shaU they hear without a preacher, and 
how shall they preach except they be senti — The 
Fi/nign Mitdonary. 
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A YOUNG SINGHALESE CHRISTIAN. 

Bastitj[nX Pebera, from her infancy, loved the place 
of prayer and the house of God. When six years old 
she was sent to school, and, by her diligence, soon rose 
to the first place. Not contented with saying the 
appointed lessons, she had frequently others ready to 
repeat. But she was seized with an affection of the 
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breast, so that she was unable to attend the school any 
longer. From the time that she could read the Scrip- 
tures their study was her delight: Though so young, 
she read the sacred word to her relatives, and engaged 
in prayer, as if she had been the head of the family. 
When heathen ceremonies were proposed, in order that 
she might be restored, she was greatly grieved, and 
made her mother promise than none should be resorted 
to, if her reason left her, as she said it was bett^ for 
her to die than to do wrong. 

** What, is it good for you to die V* asked the mother. 
"Yes," she said, "better than the sorrows of fius 
woiid are the joys of heaven : they are endless !" 

When her mother had read to her a portion of Scrip- 
ture, she remarked, "The sufferings of Christ were 
very great; when I think of them I am sorrowful/' 
and she began to weep. 

To Mr. de Zylva she said that she had no fear, but 
was joyful at the thought of going to heaven. When 
near death, and seeing the distress of her friends, she 
told them not to weep, as she did not, though the pain 
she had to endure was so great. Still she praised God, 
and wished that the divine will might be done. Once, 
when she cried out, her father said, " Daughter, what 
is it V But she replied, " I am no longer your daughter ; 
I am the child of God; and if I die now it will be well." 
She then rose, gave a kiss to her mother, leaned upon 
her father's breast, and died. 

TrauBlated from the Singhalese, 

Hardt/s Jubilee Memorials. 
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150 GUBINQ THE PRIESTS. 

many years those trees had been called sacred, and na 
one was permitted to touch them. The people be- 
lieved that once some very daring men cut down some 
of these trees, and came back the next day to square 
them and carry them away ; but, behold, all the trees 
which had been cut down had got back into their 
places, and were growing as green and strong as ever [ 
You will not wonder that some of the carpenters, who 
had been brought up to believe these things, and were 
now ordered to fell the sacred forest, were rather 
frightened at their job. One of the teachers bowed 
down and prayed to the great God of all, and then the 
men zet to work, and soon there were lying along the 
ground several of these great trees, which had been 
reverenced for ages. 

HOW THAKOMBAU CUBED THE PRIESTS. 

Of course the priests, who got their living by the 
old superstition, were many of them very angry at the 
king for becoming a Christian. They declared that 
the forsaken gods were angry, and would punish the 
people. At last one, who until now had been the high- 
priest, and therefore of great importance, said that the 
terrible god of war had entered into him, and inspired 
liim to prophesy dreadful things against the king and 
his subjects. The king asked a Tongan what was best to- 
be done. He replied, " Please, Sir, King Geoige whipped 
the devil out of his priests." "And so will I," said 
Thakombau. Accordingly the priests were sent for, 
and sat in a ring round the king, who asked the two 
principal ones whether the gods had lately told them 
any thing. They then spoke of the woe& which they 
had ah-eady been proclaiming. " But," asked the chief, 
" as the predictions were not favourable to me, why 
did you not conceal them f " Sir," they replied, " we 
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feared the gods." Hereupon Thakombau told his 
Tongan attendant to bring the whip, with which he 
gave the priests a smart beating, saying, as they cried 
out under the lash, "You fear the gods whom you 
have never seen, and are not afraid of me, your chief, 
whom you have seen. Which will you fear most, the 
devil or me T " You, Sir !" they cried out. The king 
then asked all the other priests whether they had been 
troubled with these dismal inspirations ; but the sight 
of the whip and their thrashed companions was too 
much for them, and they all declared they had received 
no revelation of the kind. And so King Thakombau 
cured the heathen priests. 
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AN AFRICAN'S PRAISE. 
A NEGRO from the Guinea Coast describes his own 
character and experience thus : — " Him no able to take 
word : if any one offend him, me take knife, .me take 
tick, me no satisfy till me drink him blood. Now me 
able to take twenty word : then me tief, me drink^ 
ebery bad ting me do. Somebody say me must pray. 
Me say, ' No, what me pray for ? rum best pray for 
me : give me something good for eat, dat better dau 
pray.* *What made you change your mind, theni' 
'Massa, me go to church one Sunday, an me hear 
Massa parson say, *' Jesus Christ came an pUl Him 
blood for sinner." Ah, someting say, 'You heary dat ? 
Him pill Him blood.' Ah ! so ! den me de sinner, 
me de tief, me de drunkard t Him pill Him blood for 
GuiHea neger ! Oh, oh ! Jesus die for poo neger before 
him know Him." 

This happy negro understood what St. Paul means 
— '* But God commendeth his love towards us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." — 
Romans v. 8. 
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A WINTER HALT IN RUPERT'S LAND. 

If you look at the map of the British territory in 
North Am^ca, you will see, on the eastern side of 
Hudson's Bay, a district called Rupert's Lai^d, or 
Rupert River ; and, if you look closely, you will find 
4Some of the rivers and lakes thereabouts still called by 
their old Indian names ; and very odd names they are, 
such as Caniapuscaw and Capiniescaw, and Apiscacu- 
nish, and Mistasinnie. 

All this country would seem as strange to you as 
these outlandish * names ; and especially in winter 
would you find it very different firom any thing you 
have been used to. The frost, which plays like a 
gentle fairy here, and draws lovely feathers, and leaves, 
and stars on your window-panes, works like a fierce 
giant out yonder, and men and all living things have 
hard work to fight against his power. 

But in this land live those for whom Jesus Christ 
died, and who need to be told about His great love ; 
and they need it as much in the winter as in the 
summer; and so it comes to pass that the Missionaries 
have to take long journeys in the cold, hard weather. 
Sometimes they travel in snow shoes : at other times 
in a Ught sledge, or cariole, drawn by ioff>, having the 
necessary provisions packed on the tail, or hinder part 
of the little carriage, and the traveller well wrapped 
up in two good-sized blankets and two boffido robes. 
As there are no inns, and very rarely any other houses 
at which they could find shelter, they have frequently 
to stay out all night, and make themselves as comfort- 
able as they oan. 

We give you this month a picture of a Missionary 
and his party making the best of their night's lodgings, 
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on the hard ground, and beneath the vintiy sky of 
Rupert's Land. And here is a description of such a 
scene by one irho has often witnessed it. Mr. Cowley, 
one of our Missionaries, says that, in halting for the 
night, '' the usual mode is to clear away the snow to 
the earth, procure pine branches, or grass, or rushes, 
or such material as the locality will afford, to cover the 
earth, and to set up to windward, around the hut, cut 
fuel, and kindle a laige fire—say six feet by two, or 
upwards — ^billet piled on billet, till the heat is suffi- 
cient, if in a temperate clime, to roast a sheep whole ; 
and then to recline almost close to it, cooking and eat- 
ings till one has enough. During this process the poor 
dogs — Shaving, when first disengaged from the harness, 
shaken themselves, and adjusted their coats of long 
hair to their satisfiskction — sit watching till their scanty 
meal is thawed, or take a short nap, the better to pre- 
pare for their frugal repast. Evening devotions ended, 
we all quickly yield to the influence of the country 
sleep. Covered closely beneath blanket and robe, so 
that not an atom of one's whole surface is left exposed, 
we sleep sweetly and soundly till morning, when nature 
bids us arise. Now comes the severest trial, and, in- 
deed, it is that which, above all others, I dislike, and 
which, in my estimation, is most formidable, viz. to turn 
out from one's warm retreat to brave the pinching 
atmosphere of winter's early dawn. Literally, before 
one can get into such outward garments as have been 
cast off at night before retiring to rest, the Gold seizes 
and shakes the whole frame, and, for a time, you seem 
to pay dearly for the pleasure of being disencumbered 
from the weighty garments which are necessary to pro- 
tect you from the cold while travelling in this most 
severe climate." 
Now compare your own comfortable English home. 
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your warm house and cheerful hearth, on which the- 
fire bums brightly, and your snug bed, with such a 
Missionary encampment amidst the snows of Rupert's^ 
Land. 

Will it be too much to ask for your sympathy and 
prayers ? 



NO SALVATION WITHOUT A SAVIOUR. 

A WOMAN, a member of one of our Societies in Ceylon 
when urged by her husband to go to the temple and 
make offerings, asked why she should make offerings 
there, when, according to their own account, the 
Buddhist rehgion provides no Saviour. She was told 
that the offerings wiU bring merit, which leads to sal- 
vation. 

"But how," said she, " can there be salvation with- 
out a Saviour 1 Though we go to the well, we can get 
no water if it has none in it ; and though we placo 
the chatty, with rice, upon the stone, if we put no fire 
under, how shall it be boiled ? And though we go. to 
the temple, and make offerings, how can we be saved,, 
if there is no Saviour ]" — Souik Ceylon Jubilee MenM- 
rials. 
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LESSONS FROM THE HEATHEN. 

An old woman in India sent the large sum of eighty 
thousand pounds to build an idol-temple alongside a 
Christian school. In the same city of Muttra is an> 
other temple built at the sole expense of one man, at a. 
cost of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIVE WOMAN. 
Last month we gave you a likeness of the "king" or 
one of the Australian native ti'ibes. You have now 
opposite a woman from amongst the same people. It 
is hardly expected that you will admire her very much, 
but you will not forget that it is the likeness of one 
who has a soul to be lost or saved. And will you not 
remember sometimes to pray that these poor wander- 
ing savages may be brought home by the good' 
Saviour 1 

All who wander, all whom sin makes wretched,, 
should be remembered by us in prayer, and not in 
prayer only. There are some as dark and as wild aa 
these people, in our own land, and to be seen in our 
own streets. Tou will not forget to ask that they 
may be blessed, and that you may learn the best way 
of helping them. But you can only help these heathen- 
of other lands by helping the Missionaries. 

If you do all you can in this good work, for the lovo- 
of Jesus Christ, He will give you a bright reward, 
when you and all the ransomed ones, black and white,. 
meet together m their Redeemer's glory. 
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THE LOST FOUND. 
Db. Morton Brown, at the meeting of the Sunday- 
School Union, said — 

^' Years have passed away since the following scene 
oc<Hirred. It was in connexion with a remote village 
in one of the woody districts of Germany. A little 
girl, some seven years of age, was wont to attend daily 
the village school. The morning was fine and sunny. 
Instead of going direct to school, she turned into the 
woods to gather flowers. Onward she went, till, losing 
her way, she wandered. All day long she sought to 
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find hor path out, but only the further strayed, til], 
exhausted, she sat down under the shade of a large 
beech-tree and fell asleep. Night came, and, the 
child not returning home, her mother hurried to the 
schoolroom to inquire after her. The schoolroom was 
shut, but she heard from a' schoolfellow of her child 
that she had not been there all day. Alarmed, as well 
she might be, the mother passed through the long 
village street, shouting at the top of her voice her 
daughter's name, and calling on her to come home. 
The whole of the inhabitants were aroused, and the 
Able-bodied men, instigated by the women, resolved to 
search the woods. Flambeaux were lighted, lanterns 
were put into requisition, when it was decided that the 
party should separate into four sections — one to take 
the east, the other the west, a third the north, and a 
fourth the south — search every part of the wood, and 
meet and report at the centre. The work was begun^ 
when soon the southern party discovered, to their 
great delight, the child fast asleep, near to the lair of 
A wolf, which was aroused on their approach by their 
shouts and lights, glared at them with ferocious eyes, 
and then rushed away through the thicket into the 
denseness and darkness beyond. Rejoicing in their 
discovery, they carried the child in their arms, and 
came on to the meeting-place singing a song of joy 
and gratitude ; and when all had assembled, and they 
had placed the child in the embrace of her nigh-faint- 
ing mother, they gathered aroimd both mother and 
daughter, and sang — 

'' She is found, she is found; 
Give the praise to the Lord; 
Near to the wild wolf's ground — 
Still she 'b safe, still she 's sound : 
:$t Give the praise to the Lord!" 
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HAPPY DEATH OP A LITTLE TURK. 

SiHON, the son of Manoog, was a bright boy between 
nine and ten years of age. He was a little Armenian 
Turk. Not long since a street dog bit him in the face. ' 
About two months after he was seized with hydro- 
phobia. His friends did not suspect the nature of the 
disease. On the second night after he was taken he 
began to talk of death, although no person had said 
any thing to him about dying. Three or four hours 
before his death, two Missionaries — Mr. Wheeler and 
Mr. Bamum — went to see him. " I am going, I am 
going," he said to them. They replied, "Where are 
you going, Simon ?" He answered, " I am going to be 
with Jesus; the way is open before me;" and he 
looked upwards as though he already caught a glimpse 
of the celestial city. " My eyes have been opened," 
said hCy ''and it seems to me I can look up into 
heaven, and see Jesus sitting at the riglit hand of 
<3rod" The Missionaries were surprised to hear such 
words ftom so small a child, so they questioned him 
about it. He said, " I 'was a bad boy. Death, heaven, 
and hell, appeared to me like a farce. Last night the 
Holy Spirit came and aroused me, and said I must die, 
and told me to be prepared. So I gave myself to 
Ohrist, and the Spirit did something within me and 
made me ready, and now I am going." They asked, 
" Are you not afraid to die 1" His reply was, " Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me." . ..." I have given my- 
self to Christ : He has cured me : I have no more 
fear." He asked them to sing "Joyfully, joyfully," 
and " Homeward Bound," which were translated into 
ike Armenian language. Shortly before he died he 
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said, '* When you go to the grave to burj me, do not 
weep, but sing, ' Joyfullj, joyfully/ and I will take a 
golden harp in heaven and sing too." . ..." I can 
talk no more : I am going now." Then he kept his 
lips moving, as if repeating the name of Jeaus, till his 
spirit took his flight. — BosUni Mimonary EtraJid, 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 
In one part of India, named Orissa, the people are 
perishing in great numbers by famine. They are 
accustomed to feed almost entirely on rice, and for 
several years past the rice crop has failed, and many 
are still dying through starvation. A great deal, of 
money has been given by good, kind people to relieve 
the sufferers ; and it is said that one hundred and fifty 
thousand people are being thus fed by charity. Let 
us hope, and let us pray, that the good deeds of Chris- 
tian kindness may lead many of these poor natives to 
admire and seek after the enjojment of the Christiaa 
religion. 

Here is a faming scene described by some who wit- 
nessed it — '' In another village we found a little girl 
and her mother, lying imder a mango tree. Both 
were faint from hunger ; they had been trying to keep 
life together by feeding on snails picked out of ponds, 
berries, and lizards, where they could obtain them, 
but daily feeling weaker they had sunk down under a 
tree, awaiting a lingering death. We got some boiled 
rice, and put it before them. The younger is the 
stronger; the mother is too weak to raise herself. 
Although the child's big eyes flash with a hungry 
gleam, yet her little hands, well filled, first seek the 
mother's mouth, and not until half the rice is thus 
^one does she herself eat." 
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RADDOLUWA. 

This is the name of a hamlet in the Seedua circuity 
about which I wrote to you not long ago. In 1864, in 
this place was a joimg man digging and splashing 
about in a paddy-field. Paddy is a^ kind of com, which 
is sown in ponds, and used for horses* food. This man 
called himself a Christian ; that is to say, he had been 
baptized in a Christian place of worship ; but he was 
a notoriously wicked fellow. On a sudden, he put 
down his hoe. He seemed to hear some one say to 
him, " You labour much to supply the wants of your 
body: what are you doing for your soull" He thought 
over the words again and again. He could not get rid 
of his impressions. Then he spoke to a young man 
who was working with him, and together they agreed 
that they would seek God. Ere many weeks had 
passed they both became changed characters, and were 
publicly admitted into the church of Christ on the 
13th of August in that year. 

No sooner did the converts feel their sins forgiven 
than they began to look for the conversion of those 
around them. They resolved to build a little place in 
the midst of the jungle, where they might meet to jread 
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and pray undisturbed, and to which they might ask 
their friends. No one would help them; so they 
worked with their own hands, and soon converted the 
mud and sticks and logs into a small bungalow. In 
this they met several times during the week, and God 
rewarded their efforts. Many were awakened, and 
soon others were added to the Lord. Satan was not 
imconoemed all this time. He stirred up their 
Buddhist neighbours against them, who determined to 
put a stop to these meetings ; and one night they set 
fire to the roof of the bungalow, and destroyed the 
benches. However, the meetings did not cease : thej 
set to work to build it again; and there they still con- 
tinue to meet for prayer. 

Not long since I was at a band-meeting in that little 
place. How beautifully the people spoke ! One old 
woman in particular, after saying how thankfcd she 
was that she had been brought to a knowledge of the 
Saviour, told us, with teai%, how she longed for her 
Buddhist husband to enjoy what she did, and how she 
feared for her children, lest God would not receive 
them, because, in her days of ignorance, she had dedi- 
cated them to Satan. 

Do not these things prove, that as in England so 
here, they who seek the Lord are found of Him t God 
rewardeth the diligent 

Mary Nicholson. 
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THE SUN OP EIGHTEOUSNESS. 

A Brahhin, who had visited nearly all the shrines of 
Hindoo idolatry in Northern India^ seeking rest and 
finding none, at length found Jesus : then both light 
and peace dawned upon his spirit. He was asked. 
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" Did not your fastings, your prayers, your austerities, 
tend to remove the darkness from your mind?" 
" Listen," ho replied. " One night the fiill moon 
shone out in - all her splendour, each star gave forth 
its most lustrous light, and every burning mountain 
was in a blaze : they had all combined their powers to 
turn that night into day; but it was night still, 
UNTIL THE sun ROSE. And SO it was with me : until 
the beams of the Sun of Eighteousness arose in my 
heart, all inferior lights left me still wrapt in night." 



A HINDOO CONVERTS THOUGHTS OF CHRIST. 

HYMN COMPOSED IN HINDEB, BT A POOR NATIVE CHRIS- 
TIAN AT POORANA-EILLA, NEAR DELHI, TRANSLATED BT 
BSV. J. PARSONS. 

The native brother, before his conversion, was a fol- 
lower of Kubeer, one of the three founders of Indian 
religious sects, to whom he refers in the it trd verse. 

When sleep forsakes mine eyes, 

And the rosy-tinted skies 
Prodlaim the hour when night's dark shadows flee ; 

Then, my Saviour and my King, 

Thy high praises I will sing, 
And hourly, dearest Jesus, think of Thee. 

As I sit throughout the day, 

Or alone at leisure stray. 
Then are my thoughts of Him whose presence is with me. 

When amid that busy throng, 

Or when night is lingering long^ 
My meditations, Jesus Lord, are still of Thee. 
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Nnnuk, Dadho, and Kubeer, 

Teacher, poet, sage, and Beer, 
Let me forget : they died, and rose no more : 

But since Jemu burst the tomb. 

And dispelled sin's dariiest gloom. 
Let me remember Him, vho lives for evermorft 

All the TftriouB sects I see 

Suit the world, but Christ suits me ; 
The price of Him atone is yet untold. 

Though my sins are like a flood. 

All mj hope is in His blood, 
Jesus, Thy glorious face let me behold I 



A FUIAS TEMPLE. 
Not many years ago, temples of this sort mijjit be 
seen in all parts of the islands of Fyl Now, in many 
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entire islands not a temple is to be found ; or, if they* 
are still left standing, they are used for very different 
purposes from those for which they were built. 

You shall now hear something about the Fijian way 
of building. If a temple was to be erected, they first 
raised a platform of earth, and faced it with stones. 
Sometimes^ as in the picture above, they made one 
such stage upon another. At home, when the first 
stone of a great building is laid, we generally have a 
good deal of fuss and ceremony about it. In Fiji, 
where they do not build with stone, they have their 
ceremony about setting up the first post. In the old, 
bad, heathen times, one very important part of the 
proceedings was the killing of several people, that their 
bodies might be eaten, or put into the holes where 
the posts were to be placed. 

The walls are built of dried reeds, fastened very 
straight and evenly together. Then the roofs, as you 
see, are veiy high and steep. This is necessary, that 
the heavy rains they have sometimes may^cun off 
quickly. They are thatched with dried grass, or the long, 
blade-like leaves of different trees. And a very lively 
scene is the thatching of a large house. Sometimes as 
many as two hundred or even three hundred men and 
boys are at work upon it together. But they do not 
think it enough that they should only work, for each 
one shouts his loudest, until there is noise enough to 
make them seem the busiest people in the world. 

There is a beautiful accoimt given by one of the 
good Missionaries of the building of a large chapel for 
the worship of the true God. The Kev. T. Williams, 
who understood all about building before he left 
England, took a great deal of pains to teach the natives ; 
and on one island they built a very fine chapel imder 
his direction. But these people, although they kept 
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up many of their old castomSy had learned the religion 
of Jesus Christ ; and while they still made a noise at 
their work, it was in good Christian Cushion. " Often," 
says Mr. Williams^ ^' whilst superintending their opera- 
tionsy have I heard the builders cheer each other by 
chanting such passages as the following — * I was glad 
when they said unto me^ Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.' ^But wiU God indeed dwell on the earthf 
Behold the heayen and heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain Thee; how much less this house that I have 
builded !' To this another party would respond — ' The 
Lord hath chosen Zion ; He hath desired it for His 
habitation.' Another &Yourite chant was 1 Kings 
viiL 28 — 30. And, with suitable feeling, a number 
would join in the petitions, ' Harken unto the prayer 
which Thy servant shall make/ 'And when Thou 
hearest, forgive."* 

The Fijians are very clever indeed in making use of 
cocoa-nut fibre, which they dye several colours, princi- 
pally red and black, and then mnd it in very ingenious 
patterns, and with great regularity, round the wood- 
work, and upon the reeds which make the walls. The 
pole to which, at the very top of the roof, all the 
rafters are fastened, is made very long, so as to leave 
two great ends standing out beyond the roof; and 
these are covered with ornamental work of cocoa-nut 
bmXding, or sinnet, and with bright white shells, which 
are sometimes also made to hang down in clusters and 
tassels. 

In the next Number you shall hear something about 
the inside of the temples, and the heathen worship 
there held. Let us be more than ever thankful to 
God that He has delivered so many thousands of these 
Fijians from their cruel and shocking practices, and 
that, instead of building temples for heathen service, 
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there are now so many readj to help m setting up 
houses •for God's worship. 
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ONE GOD DESTROYING ANOTHER. 

One day^ in India, a Missionary was preaching to some 
monkey - worshippers in the forest, in which lire 
monkeys were very nimierous. There was also a 
stone image of a monkey against the tree opposite to 
which the Missionary stood. He had been reasoning 
with the idolaters upon their folly, when a sprightly 
old monkey ran down the tree, and happened to tread 
on the image. This knocked it down and broke it in 
two. The monkey-worshippers, seeing that one of 
their gods had broken another of their gods, began to 
look serious, and confessed to the Missionary that 
they thought it intimated that some day all their 
gods would be destroyed. But when all their gods are 
destroyed, dear children, it will not be by one destroy- 
ing another. The Lord Jesus is the great idol-de- 
staroyer. " Their idols He shall utterly abolish." 
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« ONLY LIVE THAT CHAPTER.'* 

A PROUD East-Indian Nabob, going along the streets 
one day, was attracted by the sounds proceeding from 
a Mission school, and he drew near to listen. The 
boys were reading the fifth chapter of Matthew. The 
eyes of the prince flashed with unwonted fire, and, 
when they finished their lesson, he exclaimed, " Well, 
if you only live that chapter as well as you read it, I 
will never say another word against Christianity." 
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«IN PERILS OF WATERS." 



NeaeIjT all the journeys which our Missionaries have 
to take in North-west America, except those which are 
made in the winter upon snow-shoes, or in sledges, 
are made upon the rivers, in canoes. There is fre- 
quently very great peril incurred on these occasions. 
The current of the rivers is so strong, that it would 
fieem as if every thing must be overwhelmed which 
came within the force of the stream. Those parts of 
the rivers termed "falls," or "rapids," where the 
water rushes down a slope very frequently filled with 
rocks, are peculiarly dangerous. Our Missionary, the 
Bev. R. Hunt, thus describes the passage of one of the 
rapids in a canoe — 

" When they get abreast of the most boisterous part 
of the fall, the word of the steersman is heard above 
the thimder of the water, ^^Towidge, sohy /" i,e. " Dash 
out, and pull out stoutly and quickly!" Instantly 
■every muscle is strained at every oar, and the aflErighted 
boat is leaping and bounding upon the swell, making 
no progress onward, but tumbling backwards and side- 
ways across the waves. "/So^y/" again from the 
steersman, and presently a shout of triumph rises from 
the crew, who have managed to prevent the boat's 
further descent in the stream for a moment. Some- 
times the powerful tide, as it rushes down, bears the 
boat backwards with the speed of an arrow, passing 
rocks on all sides. If there is a little wind, the crew 
are covered with spray j and any one witnessing such 
a sight for the first time would momentarily expect 
to see the canoe overthrown, or dashed to pieces in the 
surge. " TaJmcooch /" from the steersman, i,e. " Strike 
all at the same time T* For some of the crew have 
lost the time of the stroke, vheir oars often bein^ 
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buried in the swell Now a wave of tke bowsman's 
hand: he wishes to avoid a whirlpool or some such 
danger. Instantly it is followed bj a stroke of the 
sweep, and the steersman has turned the boat broad- 
side to the stream, and on she darts towards the oppo- 
site shore. Again her bows are breasting the descend- 
ing flood, and the like movements are repeated again 
and again, till, far below the starting-point, she strikes 
th6 opposite shore, the blow being rendered harmless 
by a powerful backward stroke of all the oars, assisted 
by the bowsman's pole." 

None of our Missionaries can reach the Red-River 
Settlement in North-west America without having to- 
travel 500 or 600 miles in canoes upon the rivers iu 
the way described. 
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LOST SHEEP. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " TOUR MISSION." 

How many sheep are straying. 

Lost from the Saviour's fold ! 
Upon the lonely mountains 

They shiver with the cold ; 
Within the tangled thickets, 

Where poison-vines do creep, 
And over rocky ledges 

Wander the poor, lost sheep. 

Oh who will go to find them? 

Who, for the Saviour's sake. 
Will search with tireless patience 

Through brier and through brake ? 
Unheeding thirst or hunger. 

Who, still from day to day. 
Will seek as for a treasure, 

The sheep that go astray? 
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Say, will you seek to find them % 

From pleasant bowers of ease, 
Will you go forth determined 

To find the " least of these T 
For still the Saviour calls them, 

And looks across the wold, 
And still He holds wide open 

The door into His fold. 

How sweet 'twould be at evening, 

If you and I could say, 
Good Shepherd, we've been seeking 

The sheep that went astray. 
Heart-sore and faint with hunger, 

We heard them making moan. 
And, lo ! we come at night&U 

Bearing them safely home. 

J%vmiJA Missionary Herald. 
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THE BELIEF. 
An old man in Tiimevelly, who had been taught " The 
Belief" by a Church-of-England Missionary, applied for 
baptism, and was consequently examined. After a few 
incoherent sentences, he gave up the effort to repeat 
" The Belief," and said, " I tell you. Sir, the meaning 
©f it. We are all sinners, and the Lord Christ under- 
took fbr us all, and if we believe in Him we shall be- 
saved. I know that, and that is all I know." 
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AUSTKALIAN NATIVES. 
You wiU be glad to know that some Moravian Mission- 
aries have arrived in Australia, who intend to give 
themselves up entirely to labour among the native 
tribes, about whom you have heard something lately. 
Let us all pray tbfl^t -'^ev mav succeed. 
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WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. 

A GENTLEMAN who attoiuled a Bible Society Meeting: 
writes—* 

*^Am0ng the contributions announced was the sum. 
of IL 10«. 6d. collected by a little girl^ who is quite 
blind. Being very anxious to increase the amount^ 
so as to exceed that collected by her during the pre- 
ceding year^ she ingeniously adopted the following 
plan. WhcH the gleaners went into the fields after 
the harvest, she persuaded another child to lead herr 
also into the fields* ^ere she groped about £rom day 
to day until she gathered a considerable quantity of 
wheat, which she succeeded in selling for ten shillings. 
By making a separate bargain of the straw, she ob- 
tained another sixpence. With what she had pre- 
viously collected, the whole amount was one pbund 
ten shillings and sixpence! ^hese efibrts haye been 
continued for successive years; and during the year- 
1863 the Bible Box of this blind girl produced the sum. 
of 31. 88. 4d. ! 

A BimOar fact is reeoided by another gentleman. 
He says — 

"One circumstance made a deep impression upoa 
my own mind. It was the case of a poor blind girl 
in Dorsetshire. Though deprived of natural sights 
she has been savingly enlightened by the Divine Spirit, 
and, when introduced to me, prior to the Meeting, 
'brought her Bible Box, containing upwards of twelve- 
shillings, collected from those who had called at her 
humble cottage during the year. Very poor herself,, 
she needed all the charity of her firiends ; but through, 
the Bible for the Blind she had received the 'tru& 
riches/ and was most anxious to give that preciousi 
Bible to others.^' 
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The facts will prove that the young can do gome- 
thing — ^nay, that they can do much — and will show 
how true is the old and well-known proverb, that 
'* Where there's a will there's a way." 
" Facts for the Toung." British and Foreign Bible 

Society, 



" I DIES FREE I" 

An old, dilapidated farm-house in a little town in 
Georgia, long since deserted by the owners, stood 
desolately by the roadside. Weeds grew rankly in the 
once cultivated garden, through which, here and there, 
a bright flower looked out, as sometimes a star shines 
through the thick interlacing of forest trees. The 
fields had been trampled by thousands of horses' hoofs, 
the fences were destroyed, the rooms of the household 
defaced, the sacred altars of home were fbr ever 
broken up. 

The night had fallen, and it came down like a pall 
upon blight and death. There were no cheerful sounds 
along that deserted road. The voice of laughter had 
vanished; the soimd of a child's merry song was a 
thing of the past 

Suddenly, in the midst of the thick gloom that 
covered the forsaken house, a light was seen to glim- 
mer, and presently a dark form passed before the 
imcurtained window over the hall. They were not all 
gone, then, the inmates of that lonely house. 

In one comer of the room, which was very large, 
and nearly bare of furniture^ lay a withered old 
uegress, who seemed to have just escaped the jaws of 
death, for she was fearfully emaciated. Standing at 
the window, near the feefble light, was a young girl 
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*• Tildy/' cried a trembling voice. 

" Hi ! aunty ; you's sensible now." 

"Yes, chile; I 'members all about it. Heaps o' 
soldiers here when I was took sick." 

" Yes, aunty ; dey 's gone, though." 

" An' whars your folks ?" 

" Dey 's gone too." 

" An' why 's you here, chile 1" 

" Oh ! I 'se here to take care o' you." 

" What ! an' let aU de oders go to freedom?" 

** We 's all free now, aunty ; don't make no diffe- 
rence. Couldn't leave you to die, no how." 

"De Lord bless you; de Lord give you all you 
needs in dis life, and 'temal joy in de life to come," 
murmured the old negress, with a sob. "I'll get well 
as fast as I can, chile ; an' we'll both go whar de rest 
is gone." 

Long, weary days passed, until at last old aunty set 
out, leaning upon Tildy's arm, a stout stick in one 
hand, and so she hobbled along. But she had over- 
estimated her strength. On the third morning the 
sunken cheek and glazed eye told that her hours were 
numbered. 

"Tildy," she said, " I'se going where you can't lead 
me no more. I'se tried to keep up, chile; but de old 
heart 's worn out. But, glory to de blessed Lord arid 
Saviour, I dies free 1 Tell everybody that ever asks 
for the ole woman that she died free. You 's young, 
Tildy ; you '» going where they '11 look out for your 
fioul, and p'r'aps learn you to read de blessed Scriptur'. 
That's all I wanted, but p'r^aps I 'se too old. Glory to 
Ck)d ! I'll read his word in heaven, an' de Master 
Himself will teach me. Good-bye, Tildy : T dies free !" 
tmd with one joyous look heavenward, the tried soul 
went home. — American Paper, 
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SINGHALESE CHILDREN'S ADDRESS TO THE 

MISSIONARY. 

At the Tillage of E'Kala, the following address -was 
presented to the late Mr. Newstead : — 

** We, children of tender age^ who like unto blinds, 
want of eyes, or beasts, want of senses, had been de- 
prived of the means of acquiring the knowledge of our 
God, the Supreme Being, who protects the world 
(praise Him) and improve the arts, are all, not only 
offering up our prayers to the same Supreme Being for 
His mercy, but also offer our own thanks to the most 
generous Wesleyan Missionary, who showeth forth his 
kindness in teaching us the knowledge of the said 
Supreme Being, and the arts." 

That these were not unmeaning sentences, though 
imperfectly expressed, was evident from the fact, that 
in the first week after the sqhool was opened, all the 
boys had learnt the English alphabet, even spelling 
small words ; and one boy, not knowing his letters in 
the morning, was spelling the same evening. For some 
time this was the most flourishing school on the sta- 
tion, and the congregation was large. 

Hardy's JvhUee Memorial. 
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BLESS AND CURSE NOT. 

In Seedua, about which Mrs. Nicholson wrote to you 
in September, the following occurred : — 

A boy belonging to a Romanist family, who attended 
the chapel, was told that the priest would curse him. 

"Yes," said the youth, " and that is the reason why 
I think you are all wrong : God invites us to xeceive 
mercy; but man wants to curse. You are deceived ; 
but should I fall into the Bidxm errors, V'—Ihid. 



THE 



WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFFERING, 

DECEMBER, 1866. 
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OLD SPAASIE. 

^' I AM an old woman, Missis, and shall soon have to 
leave this world, and the water has not yet been ptit 
on my head ; and I am come to see if the Master will do 
it for me." 

Such were the words uttered by one who was not 
altogether a stranger to me, for I had observed her in 
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God's bouse listening eagerly, and apparently with 
deep feeling, to the message of mercy. True, she had 
not long ^n seen amoijthe worshipper, of God; for 
old Spaasie had Jbeen brought up a heathen, and, what 
is almost worse, a slave. And she knew not that she 
had a soul to save, nor had she ever beard of the love 
of Jesus and His finished sacrifice. This world, and 
this world alone, claimed all her thoughts and all her 
attention : beyond it she had not learned to look. 

Whilst in slavery, she had to work very hai'd, and 
during the harvest especially she toiled as much as any 
man. It fell to her lot always to be water-bearer to 
the reapers ; and not imfrequently she might be seen 
bending under the crushing weight of a half-aiun (a 
Dutch measure equal to eighteen gallons). Add to 
this, rough usage and coarse, unfeeling language, and 
you will not wonder that Spaasie was tired and weary 
of life, and longed for rest in whatever form it could 
be realized. 

But God had some better things in store for 
Spaasie. In the year 1834, slavery was totally 
abolished in South Africa, and henceforth she was 
free to wander whither her fancy led her. She 
accordingly came to the village of Durban to reside, 
and remained there till about five years since, when 
she took up her abode in the town. She was still a 
dark and ignorant heathen, to whom all days were 
ulike. God was not in all her thoughts ; and there- 
fore God's day was not honoured, nor His sanctuary 
attended, nor the warning voiee of His ministers list- 
ened to. She sauntered idly through the streets, or 
gossiped with a neighbour, or slept away the precious 
moments of that sacred day, heedless of the future. 
For what knew she about any hereafter? 

One Sunday morning, about twelve weeks since, she 
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was passing Sydney-Street Chapel^ when her attention 
was arrested by strains of music. She listened, and 
became entranced. She drew nearer, and at last sum- 
moned up courage to sit on the door-step. It was 
then that the good Spirit of God urged her to go in ; 
but she refused, for she said she felt too wicked to 
enter such a place. When the singing ceased she rose 
from the door-step^ and went away ; but her mind was 
troubled, sorely troubled, and she knew not why it 
was ; but, in her ignorance, thinking the chapel had 
something to do with it, she resolved never to go 
again. The following Sabbath, however, she passed 
the spot, and was again attracted by the singing, but 
still could not make up her mind to go in. Another 
Sabbath came, and there was old Spaasie again on the 
door-step. This time she yielded to the persuasions of 
the Good Spirit, and went in and sat down among the 
worshippers. Then the truth came with power to her 
heart She trembled as a guilty sinner before God, 
and feared lest Divine wrath should overtake her. 

After the service she went home and began, for the 
first time, to pray. Her agony of mind made her 
earnest and importunate; and, after wrestling with 
God in mighty prayer for some time, sweet comfort 
stole into her woimded spirit, and a voice Divine said 
unto her, '^Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven 
thee." Oh, how happy was Spaasie now, and how new 
and delightful did every thing appear! She came 
again to God's house; but not as she had formerly 
come. Her face was lit up with an expression of 
gladness, the index of the peace that reigned within ; 
and as she sat and listened to the Word of Life, it was 
evident that she knew something of the " secret of the 
Lord," which " is with them that fear Him." 

A short time after her conversion, she summoned up 
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resolution to call at the Mission House, and, after a 
slight introduction, addressed me in the language with 
which I began tlus sketch. ^' I am an old woman, 
Missis, and shall soon have to leave this world, and 
the water has not yet been put on my head ; and I 
am come to see if the Master will do it for me." 

Mr. Thomas was called, and, after hearing her sim- 
ple statement of Ood's goodness to her, and of her 
wirfi to be baptized, he advised her first to join the 
Society ; stating that it was not his practice to bap- 
tise an adult until after a short probation. Spaasie 
immediately united herself with God's people; and, 
after witnessing a good confession for six months, was 
publicly baptized in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

It was a touching scene, that baptism. Picture to 
yourself an old woman, upwards of seventy years of 
age, coming forward, leaning upon her staff, and testi- 
fying before the congregation her faith in Christ, and 
her desire to love and serve Him to her life's end. Oh, 
what a trophy for the Redeemer wrested from the 
grasp of the destroyer! And what a proof of the 
truth of that precious promise, ^* Thy word shall not 
return to me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it." And what an encoiu^ement to Christian 
ministers to sow beside all waters ! 

Since her baptism, Spaasie (for she still lives) has 
adorned her profession in all things. Her place is 
never vacant in God's house, whatever the weather 
may be. " I did not expect to see you out," said I to 
Spaasie one evening, when the south-east wind was 
blowing so furiously that it was scarcely possible for a 
person to stand. " The time is short, Missis," was the 
answer, "and I can't afford to lose the privilege of 
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being permitted to worship God in His own house." 
At another time she said to me, '' I sometimes go to 
the country to see my son ; but I never go on Tues- 
day (the week-night service is held on Tuesday) lest I 
should come home too weary to attend God's house, 
for it is my meat and drink to be there." 

I frequently get a visit from her on Monday morn- 
ing, when she talks of the services of the past Sabbath, 
and expresses her deep thankfulness to God that she 
was privileged to attend them. There is yet another 
beautiful trait in her character. Though veiy poor, 
and dependent almost on charity for the supply of her 
daily wants, yet she never passes the plate on the Sab- 
bath, either morning or evening, without dropping her 
penny into it ; though perhaps in order to do so she 
has to go on short allowance for a day or two. Liko 
one of old, she loves much, because she has much for- 
given. Striving to follow closely in the footsteps of 
Jesus, she is daily becoming more like Him, and will, 
ere long, no doubt go up to join the rajosomed throng 
'' gathered out of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
ples, and tongues." 

M. S. Thomas. 

Cape Town. 
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TO THE CHILDREN. 

Deab little ohildren, where'er you be, 
Who are watched and cherished tenderly 

By father and by mother ; 
Who are comforted by the love that lies 
In the kindly depths of a sister^s eyes, 

Or the helpful words of a brother : 

I charge you, by the years to come. 

When some shall be far away from your home, 

And some shall be gone for ever ; 
By aU you will have to feel at the last. 
When you stand alone and think of the past. 

That you speak unkindly never ! 

For cruel words, nay, even less, 
Words spoken only in thoughtlessness, 

Nor kept against you after ; 
If they made the face of a mother sad, 
Or a tender sister's heart less glad, 

Or checked a brother's laughter; 

Will rise again, and they will be heard. 
And every thoughtless, foolish word 

That ever your lips have spoken, 
After the lapse of years and years. 
Will wring from you such bitter tears 

As fall when the heart is broken. 

May you never, never have to say. 

When a wave from the past on some dreary day 

Its wrecks at your feet is strewing, 
** My father had not been bowed so low, 
Nor my mother left us long ago. 

But for deeds of my misdoing !" 
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May you never stand alone to weep 
Where a little sister lies asleep, 

With the flowery turf upon her, 
And know you would have gone down to the dead 
^ To save one curl of her shining head 

From sorrow or dishonour : 

» 

Yet have to think, with bitter tears, 
\ Of some little sin of your childish years. 

Till your soul is anguish-riven ; 
And ory, when there comes no word or smile, 
** I sinned, but I loved you all the while. 

And I wait to be forgiven !" 

May you never say of a brother dear, 
** Did I do enough to aid and cheer, 

Did I try to help and guide him 1 
Now the snares of the world about him lie. 
And if unhonoured he live and die, 

I shall wish I were dead beside him V* 

Dear little innocent, precious ones. 
Be loving, dutiful daughters and sons, 

To father and to mother , 
And, to save yourselves from the bitter pain 
That comes when regret and i*emorse are vain, 

Be good to one another ! American. 
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Our pioture this month is a likeness, from a photo* 
graph, of a man from one of the South-Sea Islands. 
Has he not a wonderful head-dress ? It is made of 
leaves and flowers, fixed to a light frame- work/ and 
fastened on the head. If he were to walk down the 
road where you live, wearing that strange affair, how 
astonished aU the people would be ! No doubt he 
thinks it very grand, and very becoming. And, very 
likely, he would fancy that a great many hats and 
bonnets that English people wear, were very funny 
things ; and perhaps he would be quite right in fancy- 
ing so. 

Our Missionaries see many strange sights and 
strange people. But wherever they go, they find men 
sinful and needing a Saviour. Whatever they wear, 
their hearts are all evil alike. And they find, too, 
that the same Gospel suits people all the world over. 



ADDRESSES TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES BY 
CONVERTED INDIANS IN BRITISH COLUMBU. 
[Kemskak] — " Chiefs, I will say a little. How were 
we to hear when we were young what we now hear 1 
And being old, and long fixed in sin, how are we to 
obey 1 We are like the canoe going against the tide 
which is too strong for it. We struggle, but in • spite 
of our efforts we are carried out to sea. Again, we 
are like a youth watching a skilled workman. He 
strives to imitate his work, but fails : so we. We try 
to follow God's way, but how far we Ml short ! Still 
we are encouraged to persevere. We feel we are 
nearing the shore. We are coming nearer to the hand 
of God — nearer peace. We must look neither to the 
right nor left, but look straight on and persevere." 
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{Throik-shah'haun (once a sorcerer)]—" Chiefs, I will 
speak. As my brothers before me have entreated, 
so do ye. Why have you left your country and 
oome to us 1 One thing has brought us here. One 
thing was the cause — to teach us the way of God, 
and help us to walk in it. Our forefathers were wicked 
and dark : they taught us evil ; they taught us ahlied 
(sorcery). My eyes have swollen : three nights I have 
n»t slept. I have crept to the comer of my house to 
cry, reflecting on God's pity to us in sending you at 
this time. You are not acting from your own hearts. 
God has sent you. I am happy to see so many of my 
brothers and sisters bom to God. God has spoken to 
us : let us hear.'' 

[Woodeemeesh] — " I will speak to my brethren. What 
has God done to us ? What does He see in us that 
He should be working for us ? We are like the fallen 
tree, buried in the undergrowth. What do these chiefs 
gain by coming to us 1 Did we call them 1 Do we 
know from whence they are ? Or did we see the way 
they have come ? Yet they arrived to us ; they have 
torn away the undergrowth ; they have found us, and 
they have lifted our hands and eyes to God, and 
showed us the way to heaven." — Church Mimonary 
Record, 
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GOOD NEWS FROM CEYLON. 

In some parts of Ceylon the good work has been very 
prosperous. Our Missionary at Galle, the Bev. J. 
Nicholson, sends a most cheering account of many 
conversions there. Among those who have been turned 
to the Lord are a large number of young people, about 
whom you would like to hear ; so you shall have some 
parts of Mr. Nicholson's letter. 
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A CLASS CONVERTED. 

"On Sunday, Jnne 17, one of the students met his 
class at Magalle, after the morning service. There 
were some lads from the Sunday School, who had for- 
saken Buddhism, but had not given their hearts to 
Ood : these were so anxious to obtain the forgiveness 
of sin, that they would not leave the place until that 
blessing had been received. They waited and pleaded 
together, joined by their young leader, and aU re- 
turned home that day with the knowledge of recon- 
ciliation to God. 

A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

"The following Tuesday, Jime 19, the anniversary 
of Mr. Hardy's leaving Ceylon, the Lord gave us a 
further proof of His presence and love. One of the 
young girls had prevailed upon her father, an old 
man, and a rigid Buddhist, to come to the service; 
but he did not seem to take much interest in what 
was going on. During the prayer-meeting, while we 
were engaged with others, this earnest girl, his 
daughter, left her place, came and knelt by her 
father's side, and began to plead in such a manner 
as we seldom witness here. With strong faith, deep 
love, and tears, she wrestled with God for the salva- 
tion of her father. The old man trembled, but did 
not yield to God. The next evening he came, broken- 
hearted, to plead himself with the Lord for pardon 
and peace." 

WHAT WAS SAID AT THE LOVEFBAST. 

A GIRL said — " I am not worthy of such a privilege as 
this; but I can now, with confidence, call God my 
Father : I feel sure He has pardoned me for the sake 
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of Jesus. I have come here to offer praise to the Lord^ 
and I bless Him that I can do so/' 

Another girl — " I can say that Jesus died for me : 
I know that God has forgiven my sins. Father ! 
Father ! I can say. May God bless aU my friends with 
this same joy r 

A young man said — " I heard in schools that there 
was no Creator, according to Buddhism. Then I began 
to think of Christianity, and that there must be a 
Creator of all things. I thought, He made me. At 
that time I used to wear charms ; but do not now. 
Then I came to these meetings, and heard that Jesit^ 
could save sinners, and give joy to the heart. I found 
pardon, and can now say my sins are pardoned for 
Christ's sake." 

Another young man — ** I was a Buddhist, and hated 
Christianity. A friend asked me to come to the meet- 
ings held here. I came, and soon began to see I was a 
sinner. Then I prayed to God in the name of Jesus 
Christ, met with the Saviour, and was happy. 

A lad said — " I was one of the scholars in this school. 
After reading the Bible here, and other books, I did 
not care for Buddhism, but I did not become a true 
Christian. Here I came, and sought the forgiveness 
of my transgression : God gave me pardon." 
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SCENE IN AN IDOL-TEMPLE. 

A MiSBiONABT in India, who had gone to attend £t 
great idolatrous festival, that he might preach the 
Gospel of the true God to the assembled people, wrote 
an fuscount of what he there saw and heard. Among 
other things, he relates the following. As you read it, 
do not forget to thank God that your parents knew 
better than to take you thus to an idol-temple ; and 
remember that the Gospel will cure all these sad 
errors ; and try more than ever to do what you can 
to send it to India, and to other heathen lands. And 
now you shall hear 

WHAT THB MISSIONABY SAW. 

'< I saw a mother performing a vow which she made 
for her infant son when he was very ill. In her dis- 
tress she vowed that, if Narasingha would spare the 
life of her son, she would, at the next festival, p^sent 
him at the temple with offerings of rice, camphor, and 
money. Accordingly, she and her husband came to 
the festival with their son, well and in health, with 
their contributioDS of rice, camphor, and coin. In 
token of the vow, the parents allowed the hair of their 
child's head to grow till that time. It was very 
touching indeed to see how faithfully* they fulfilled 
their vow. The child was presented with the palms of 
his hands closed together, in the attitude of worship. 
The Mala priest (D^san, as he is called) sprinkled 
water over the child's head, and demanded a fee, 
which was at once given in copper coin. An assistant 
to the priest cut off a lock, or tuft, of hair from the 
child's head, in token of the vow being performed : 
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another fee was demanded and paid. The parents 
then poured before the priest a small quantity of rice^ 
and gave a piece of camphor, -which was burned and 
waved before the idol. The ceremony being over, the 
priest gave them some sacred water to drink, and 
bade them depart. 1 knew the old priest, and havo 
often preached the truth to him. But the cool and 
deliberate way in which he performed this entire work 
of sham and deception stirred my spirit within me, 
and I felt constrained to lift up my voice against this 
abominable wickedness. I warned the aged deceiver 
of the coming wrath against all ungodliness and \m- 
righteousness, and urged on him to forsake his evil 
way, and tvim to the Lord his maker." 
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« ME NO POOR CRETUR." 

Multitudes of Christian negroes, in their last moments, 
have exhibited a tranquillity which death could not 
ruffle, and a confidence which the king of terrors could 
not shake. 

" That poor man's life must be a misery to him,*' 
said a gentleman to a Missionary who was conducting 
him round a negro village, alluding to an aged negro 
who sat at the door of a lonely hut, but suffering from 
a loathsome disease. *' Poor creature ! and he seema 
to be forsaken by the rest of the people." The old 
man caught the words, and, looking benignantly at tho 
speaker, replied, with considerable animation, " No,, 
me no poor cretur; me family very good; give mo 
something to eat; and Massa Jesus too good to me> 
poo sinner : Him give me comfort here," putting h^" 
hand upon his heart. 



1D2 '^ ME STEAL AWAT TO JESUS." 

"Well," said the Missionary, "but are. you not 
almost tired of carrying about your poor afflicted 
bodyr 

"No," replied the negro; "you poo neger can't be 
tired : me sittin down waiten for Massa Jesus to call ; 
den me go an left me poo body behind.'' 

Lifting his eyes up to heaven, he said, with a smile, 
" There Him is ; Him looking down pon me ; and it 
seems like Him say, * Keep heart little longer ; me soon 
call for you now ;' so, minister, me satisfy." 
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«ME STEAL AWAY TO JESUS." 
Adam, the old negro, was dying when the Missionary 
called to see him. His hands were folded, resting on 
his breast, and his eyes were shut. Apparently he was 
in earnest prayer. Shortly he opened his eyes, and, 
seeing the Missionary, he stretched out his hand and 
said, " Ah, massa, you know Adam ! here him lie now. 
Me often hear your voice in prayer ; me often hear you 
praise. Once more, massa, let me hear your voice. 
Oh sing, sing de praise of Jesus once more ; and den 
may be while you sing me steal away to Jesus." 
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